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N all ages and countries strange ani- 

mals have been objects of superstition ; 
and unusual co-incidence is a recognized 
source of supposed super - naturalism. 
The wehr wolf of the Germans, the In- 
dian tiger containing the soul of a man 
and the African gorrilla (supposed to be 
a man who has been changed by the gods 
into a beast) are familiar examples. The 
mixed populations of the new settlements 
in our North-western States bring to these 
regions the various superstitions and fan- 
tastic folk-lore of the European peasantry. 
Among these there are none whose forest 
lore is richer in super-natural mystery 
than the Scandinavians. A colony of 
these people settled and gave name to 
Narvadyou. 

White or albino deer of the common 
American variety (Cervus Virginianus) 
are rare; yet not so rare as a white black- 
bird or red honey bee. One was killed 
in Michigan in 1891 that was remarkably 
white. Its slayer was regarded by super- 
stitious people as doomed to an early 
death. A black bear, having a white 
cross’ upon his breast (probably the scar 
of some forest duel), killed in Wisconsin, 
was deemed a demoniac or spirit-haunted 
creature. Such superstitions are well 
worth psychological study. They are 
of too reverent-a character to be treated 
with levity. 


BATES. 


CHAPTER I. 
SEEING THE WHITE DEER. 

The long Juiy evening was growing 
dusky out of doors. Inside of Big Ban- 
nion’s grocery—the one store of Narvad- 
you—two kerosene lamps yellow-tinted 
the dimness. A dozen roughly-garbed 
loungers loafed upon chairs, counters and 
boxes — gossipping of saw-logs, crops, 
hunting and other settlement topics, and 
indulging in rude witticisms after the 
toils of the hot summer day. Sometimes 
their laughter was noisy or their discus- 
sions were discordant; but most of the 
mirth was vacant and the general air was 
grave almost to weariness, as if the tri- 
fling subjects of their talk were important 
at least to themselves. Who has not 
noticed that Americans are usually more 
sedate and less light-hearted in appear- 
ance and conversation than the people of 
any other nation? Especially in new 
settlements the idlers about the stores 
and bars carry an air of seriousness in 
their most vacuous relaxations and talk 
much of politics and public affairs, as 
though burdened with an ever-present 
sense of the responsibilities of soverigns 
of a mighty nation, bearing upon their 
shoulders the toils and triumphs of civili- 
zation and human progress and the state- 
ly problems of a vast government. So 
the gossips in Big Bannion’s grocery dis- 
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coursed serious nothings as earnestly as 
grave cabinet ministers argue national 
politics and indulged their ignorant hu- 
mors like staid philosophers. Now and 
then there might have been a bright or 
forcible expression; but the talk was 
generally feeble and slow. 

Presently an athletic woodsman, aged 
about thirty years, lounged in, with a 
weary and worried look upon a counte- 
nance that was usually resolutely good- 
humored. Something in his manner 
attracted attention, and Big Bannion him- 
self rose from a chair which much whit- 
tling had made prematurely decrepit and 
pushed it forward with a huge boot, voic- 
ing the general greeting with the words: 

“Hello, Hank! What luck hunting?” 

The new comer sat down slowly, as if 
both tired physically and mentally by 
some problem worrying a mind unused 
to pondering. He remained silent for a 
minute, during which time the group of 
gossips patiently awaited his answer, with 
all eyes turned dully upon him, like lazy 
interrogation points. Then he replied 
slowly, and as if expecting to be doubted: 

“I’ve seen the White Deer.” 

Three or four of the men laughed de- 
risively; but most of the older settlers 
looked at each other with slow stupefac- 
tion, plainly mingled with apprehension. 
The woodsman cast about the company 
a half-deprecatory, half-resentful glance 
and gave an uneasy hitch to the leather 
belt that supported his coarse pantaloons, 
the bottoms of which were tucked into 
the tops of his boots. He wore neither 
coat nor vest, but a red and blue striped 
woolen shirt and an old soft felt hat com- 
pleted his costume. Removing his wool 
iat, and holding. it crushed in his left 
hand, he said, with unnecessary heat: 

“Oh, you fools laugh; but there isn’t 
one of you man enough to say that Hank 
Jibley lies!’ Nobody appearing dis- 
posed to accept this challenge, he con- 
tinued, after a significant pause, during 
which every face assumed a placating 
soberness of expression: 

“It was up on Rullerson’s Creek bot- 
tom, about the middle of the afternoon, 
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in broad daylight—and you all know 
that my eyesight is good, and I ain't 
likely to mistake a cow for a deer, if any- 
body ever heard of a cow or any other 
tame animal in that woods. There was 
a clear space between two thickets, may- 
be five or six rods across. Just as I got 
there, the deer jumped out from the right- 
hand bushes, gave one or two leaps and 
stood full half a minute looking at me, 
not over six rods away. Then he jumped 
into the left-hand bushes, and was gone! 
He was a good-sized buck, with horns 
in the velvet, and as white all over as— 
as this piece of unbleached sheeting,” 
laying a hand upon aroll on the counter. 

“Why not say as white as a sheet ?” 
sneered one. 

“Or the color of Dan Roloff’s white 
horse?” grinned another. 

“Because he wasn't either of those 
colors. He wasn’t as white as a sheet. 
He wasn’t white like a white horse. He 
was just about the color of this roll of 
unbleached sheeting.” 

“And you didn’t shoot at him ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I should like to see any game 
in the woods that would make me forget 
to shoot when I had a rifle in my hands,” 
said one of the sneerers, whereat there 
was a general laugh, for the boaster’s 
nerve was well understood to be none of 
the best. 

“T’d a shot, anyway,” said another—a 
close-fisted, covetous chap, “that sort of 
skin ’ud fetch an extra price.” 

“Oh, yes; Si Culberson would ha’ shot 
the angel Gabriel, if he’d been on Ba- 
laam’s ass, so’s to sell the hide and 
wings,” dryly remarked one of the rural 
wits, producing a roar of mirthful applause. 

“Where'd that White Deer go to, 
Hank?” gravely asked Big Bannion, when 
the uproar had ceased. 

“ That’s what puzzled me. I didn’t see 
him go out of that little patch of bushes; 
but he must have done it; for, after I'd 
got a little over the surprise of the thing, 
I followed his track (which was as plain 


as need be) clear through the cover ; but- 




















I lost it going up the run towards Rul- 
lerson’s Marsh.” 

“You're sure he made a track—sure 
you saw him plain ?” 

“T ain't lying. I wish I wasn't sure.” 

“Now, look here,” said Big Bannion, 
positively; “I’ve heard tell of this white 
deer afore. But neither you nor I nor 
airy other man ever actually saw or knew 
anybody (except four persons in this 
settlement—you’re the fourth) that ever 
claimed to have really seen a white deer. 
And you're now the only living witness, 
Hank Jibley. The other three are all 
dead. I don't say there isn’t any white 
deer; but I do say that I'll give one hun- 
dred dollars cash to any man that'll pro- 
duce that white deer, dead or alive, here 
in my store. Come, now, you hunting 
fellers: it’s money that talks! Don’t 
bring us any more yarns; bring us the 
actual White Deer. Them’s my ideas, 
and I don’t care who hears me. _ Recol- 
lect now; the next time anybody sees 
that white deer, it’s one hundred dollars 
reward for shooting him.” 

Nobody ventured to dispute with the 
burly and positive storekeeper. But, 
after a minute, Hank Jibley, understand- 
ing well that strong doubt was thrown 
upon his statement, stubbornly replied: 
“T didn’t say I saw any real White Deer. 
I hain't said there is any such rea/ critter. 
But I say, and I don’t lie, that I saw 
what looked like a white deer and made 
as reg’lar a deer-track as ever was seen. 
I ha’n’t any hundred dollars; but I’d 
give a hundred days’ work willingly not 
to have seen what I did see. Moreover, 
it wasn’t because I was surprised or scared 
that I didn’t shoot. You see, at first 
glimpse of the—the thing—I was sur- 
prised. Then I felt uncertain whether it 
was real at all. And, while I was care- 
fully studying its points, so as to settle 
my mind, it jumped away and went out 
of sight like a flash. After that, to make 
myself perfectly sure, I looked for the 
track. I won’t swear that what I saw 
really was anything; but I will swear 
that I saw it plain and close by, and it 
looked like a white deer; and, whatever 
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it was, it made a reg’lar deer’s track. 
And I do say that a nothing can’t make 
a deer’s track. That’s what I say; and 
I'll back it ag’in any body’s talk or any 
body’s money. Only, I’d give a season’s 
work to anybody who would prove I 
didn’t see it.” 

The tone and manner of the woods- 
man were so apprehensively convinced 
and convincing that nobody laughed, 
and Big Bannion watched him in respect- 
ful silence as he walked heavily out, with 
something in his air indicating disap- 
pointment at not receiving the sympathy 
which he felt was deserved. After the 
woodsman was gone, some of the gossips 
expressed their incredulity with uncouth 
ridicule. But Big Bannion checked them 
and looked soberly thoughtful. Then 
four or five of the old settlers drew to- 
gether in a corner, behind the rear end 
of the long counter, and talked in a low 
tone of the alleged marvel— each one 
pondering what had been said before re- 
lating his own testimony. 

“Joe Rullerson was the first one that 
saw it,” gravely began a grizzled old set- 
tler, whose character for sedate thought- 
fulness was well established. “That was 
four years ago this month, if I recollect 
right.” 

“It was; the 21st of July, and pretty 
much the same spot where Hank Jibley 
glimpsed the thing,” solemnly confirmed 
another and still older settler, who was 
generally called “Deacon,” and whose 
testimony, always carefully limited to 
what he personally knew, nobody ever 
doubted. “That is,’ he qualified his 
statement, ‘‘that’s what Joe said he saw, 
and what he said was the place and 
time of it.” 

“Joe was killed three months after he 
saw the critter?” half asserted, half en- 
quired another of the gossips. 

‘Not exactly three months, but about,” 
replied one who evidently revered the 
strictest statistical accuracy. “Joe saw 
the White Deer July 21; Joe was killed 
October 19.” 


“Tree fell on him, didn’t it?” asked 
another. 
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“Not exactly. We found his corpus 
in the road, near the big double stump 
in the edge of Sol Jimmerson’s clearing,” 
answered a younger man, but who was 
past forty. “I helped carry him home. 
A rotten limb fell on his head from one 
of the two big trees that made them 
stumps (when they was cut down after- 
wards as dangerous to passers by). It 
broke in the whole top of his head, and 
there he lay in the road—probably never 
knew what hurt him.” 

“The strangeness of it lies in this,” 
said. another, after an impressive pause. 
“Here was a man quietly walking along 
the road. There wasn’t scarcely a breath 
of wind all that day. We may suppose 
there was no warning crack, or Joe would 
ha’ jumped away, ’cause he was an old 
woodsman. Now I venture that none on 
us never before nor since heard of a limb 
falling on a man on a still day, with no 
wind, not since America was first settled.” 

“The ways of the Lord are mysterious 
and past finding out,” said the solemn 
one. “To look at, Joe Rullerson was a 
strong, healthy man, who ought nat’rally 
to outlive any of us.” 

“Who saw the White Deer next ? and 
What happened ?” asked one. “I don’t 
know as I ever got the rights of the 
story.” 

“Alick Bilson was the next,” replied 
the Deacon. ““Alick was a smart young 
man, full of life and confidence. He saw 
the White Deer early in July the next 
year; and he was drowned the day before 
he was to be married to Widow Genrick’s 
darter.” 

“He saw the White Deer July 7; he 
was drowned October 11,” said the statis- 
tician. ‘‘He saw the White Deer on Rul- 
lerson’s Creek bottom, nigh where the 
others did. He was drowned in the saw- 
mill dam, by rolling off a log he was run- 
ning tothe mill. Five or six of the men 
saw him. They all laughed, ’cause Alick 
was a good swimmer. But when he 
didn’t come up, they got scared and run 
to help him. It took along while to find 
him. Now, what do you think held him 
down under the water? Why, just a 
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branch of a sunk tree. Somehow its 
spike catched in his tough woolen shirt, 
between his shoulders behind; so he 
couldn’t get at it to get himself loose. 
That was the queerness of the case, which 
I don’t believe nobody ever heard of 
another one like it.” 

“Then that was about three months 
after seeing the White Deer,” observed 
another. ‘Who was the next ?” 

“Little Johnny Tomlinson,” answered 
the narrator, lowering his voice almost 
to a whisper, to express the pity of it. 
“He wasn’t only fourteen years old.” 

“I call his the strangest death the set- 
tlement ever had,” said one who had not 
before spoken. ‘Deacon, you know as 
much of the particulars as any of us.” 

“It was a peculiar dispensation of 
Providence,” replied the Deacon, slowly 
and a little tremulously. ‘‘Them as be- 
lieves in nothin’ more’n natur’ calls it 
cruel. The little shaver found a wild-cat 
that had run into the swamp and died, 
maybe a week after it was shot, and he 
cut his forefinger in skinning it with his 
jack-knife. You see the critter was 
swelled up about the wound where ’twas 
shot; and the doctor argued that the 
jack-knife got a pizen into the little fel- 
low’s finger. Anyhow, first his hand, 
then his arm, swelled up terribly; and 
the Lord called him away the third day 
after it.” 

“But about his seeing the White Deer ?” 

“Tt was July 13,” answered the statis- 
tician, “when he came home with some 
other boys and told his folks that he'd 
seen a deer, all over white, in the bushes 
on Rullerson’s Creek bottom. He died 
October 26, at 1 o’clock in the morning, 
aged fourteen years, eight months and 
nine days.” 

“Now, let’s sum it all up,” said one, 
“and see how it leaves them as doubts 
and laughs at it. Joe Rullerson, Alick Bil- 
son, Little Johnny Tomlinson and Hank 
Jibley all- said they’d seen the White 
Deer. They all saw the critter some- 
where on Rullerson’s Creek bottom. 
They all saw the White Deer sometime 
in July.. And every one of ’em down to 























Hank Jibley—whose time isn’t up yet— 
died in October, about three months after 
seeing the White Deer, and died in a 
unusual way. To my mind, Hank Jib- 
iey has got a warning.. I’m deeply con- 
cerned for him.” 

“Tt’s a fearful looking forward to, un- 
less a man is fully prepared,” said the 
Deacon, with impressive and slow solem- 
nity. “Sometime next October, and some 
strangely peculiar end. It is our duty to 
pray for Hank Jibley earnestly and 
fervently.” 

To this opinion all assented and then 
went out, as Big Bannion was closing the 
store. When they were gone, Big Ban- 
nion muttered to himself, while locking 
up: “If Hank Jibley really is such a fool 
as to believe that curséd nonsense, and 
thinks he’s bound to die in three months, 
why, he bears it a good deal more like a 


brave man than I thought of him. And 


I say that them as don’t do what we can 
to make his time pass hearty and keep 
up his courage, won’t be good neighbors. 
I'd offered two hundred, instead of one 
hundred for that white deer, if I thought 
any higher reward would kill the critter 
and help Hank out of the scrape any 


quicker. Condemn the thing! It’s 
worse’n a ghost!” 
CHAPTER II. 


HunTING THE WHITE DEER. 

In the next few days it became known 
through the settlement that Hank Jibley 
had quit work and taken regularly to 
hunting for the White Deer. Some said 
he hoped to win Big Bannion’s hundred 
dollars; but others thought that he was 
led by a belief that if he could kill the 
White Deer, it would avoid his own death 
in October. Few believed that he could 
kill it; but, if he could, they thought his 
own life might be safer. At first four or 
five other hunters proposed to take the 
field for the reward; but they all, one 
after the other, abandoned the project. 

“Tf I should see the White Deer,” ex- 
plained one of them, “I should shoot at 
it, of course. But I reckon a fellow 
might hunt a whole year and not see it. 
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Them sees it as it is sent to warn, And 
whoever sees it is booked for his coffin. 
For me, I don’t care to see any white 
deer. I ain’t married; and I ain’t got no 
widow to leave that hundred dollars to, 
in case I shouldn’t live to spend it my- 
self. Maybe killing the White deer will 
save the man that sees it; but who knows 
that ‘twould? Then, again, the best 
riflema:. that ever pulled a trigger will 
miss sometimes; and suppose it should 
be one of his times to miss when he sees 
the White Deer? No; take it all around, 
excuse me.” 

He wagged his head in a way to ex- 
press vast misgiving. 

“ As for Hank Jibley, he’s already seen 
the critter once; and it can’t harm him 
any more to see it again. He may skip 
the curse if he kills it. There’s them 
that says it’s his only chance. But, to 
my notion, when a feller’s booked he’s 
booked; and no man can dodge what’s 
fore-ordained, as the Deacon calls it. 
Anyhow, Hank Jibley has got to hunt 
the White Deer; but I ha’n’t no call that 
way.” 

In vain Big Bannion tried to combat 
such opinions; he could not persuade 
any hunter to join poor Jibley in the hunt, 
though all pitied him openly or secretly 
end were willing enough to supply him 
with weapons, dogs or advice; and his 
strange pursuit and its fortunes kept the 
gossips of the grocery supplied all sum- 
mer with fresh matter for worthless con- 
jecture and frivolous opinion. 

On the evening after seeing the White 
Deer and relating his adventure in the 
grocery, Hank Jibley, greatly concerned 
in his mind, but putting a manly face up- 
on the matter, consulted his sweetheart, 
Illa, daughter of Knud Alafson. | She 
was a comely, ruddy-faced girl of twenty 
years, with a figure a little too sturdy for 
American beauty, possessed of strong 
courage and a shrewder ambition than 
her lover, though with less intelligence 
and more superstition. ,His story of the 
White Deer alarmed her greatly; yet she 
faced her superstitious fears with a bolder 
spirit than he, and immediately resolved 
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upon and counselled most vigorousaction. 

“If father is right,” she said, “this is 
a warning from the spirit world, given in 
season so that a man may meet and con- 
quer it. Hunt the spirit that hunts you, 
and kill the White Deer before it kills 
you. Grandfather has often told me that 
an evil spell may be broken by one who 
grapples with it fearlessly. Pastor Iver- 
son is fond of saying that, if we fight the 
Devil, he will flee from us.” 

“T dare anything that is mortal, Illa; 
but caz a man kill such a thing as that ?”’ 

“Can you? Why, Hank, you must! 
It may be hard to find, hard to kill; but 
whatever a man has got to do he can do 
if he wil/ do it. Now you stop a!l other 
work, and hunt this White Deer day and 
night. Make up your mind that you we// 
kill it. Put your life into it. Think of 
it all the time; follow it as if you knew 
that God was with you, and He will be 
with you. Show me how daring and 
how strong you are.” 

- A little of the hopelessness passed from 

his heart as he listened. Then she added, 
with her usual worldly shrewdness: “If 
we should get that hundred dollars from 
Big Bannion, you can take a logging con- 
tract next winter and make money fast. 
We can be married next fall” (blushing 
and leaning fondly against him) “and 
begin housekeeping in season to be ready 
to board the loggers. Hank, you must 
kill the White Deer!” 

“I witt!” he answered resolutely, 
drawing her close to his breast, and kiss- 
ing her upturned lips. 

Towards the last of September, one 
cloudy morning, Hank Jibley entered 
Big Bannion’s store for the first time 
since the day of his seeing the White 
Deer. All these long and anxious weeks 
he had been vainly hunting for the for- 
est mystery. Twice he had seen the 
White Deer at a distance too great for 
shooting in the reedy borders of Ruller- 
son’s Marsh. He had so studied the 
creature’s track that he could distinguish 
it unerringly from every other track in 
the woods. He had begun his wearying 
task only an indifferent hunter; but he 
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was now sharply versed in woodcraft. 
He had profitted not only by the advice 
of the best hunters, but also by his own 
experiences, with the rigor of one whose 
life is set upon learning the craft. Ex- 
cept by his faithful Illa, he was rarely 
seen, so much time he spent in the woods. 
She it was who kept up his heart with 
sympathy and encouragement; she it was 
who patched his ragged clothing during 
the few hours when he slept under a 
roof; she it was who carried him medi- 
cines against the malaria of the swamps 
and marshes. The time had gone hardly 
with him. Alternations of hope and des- 
pair, disappointment and anxiety, con- 
stant exposure to the miasma of the 
woods, sleeplessness and hard fare, had 
reduced his formerly comely figure to 
sinewy gauntness; and a fixed resolution 
had set his formerly good-humored fea- 
tures to a hard and sombre sternness. 
His garments were patched and slovenly ; 
his hair and beard raggedly trimmed. 
He walked like one weary of the world; 
yet never before had his movements 
shown such obstinate decision of purpose. 
Big Bannion, who had just opened his 
store for the day, greeted him heartily. 
While putting up a package of cartridges 
for which the hunter called, the burly 
merchant opened his conversational bat- 
teries: ‘‘Well, Hank, it’s a long job. 
But, if there zs any such critter, you’ve 
got a mortgage on him. That hundred 
dollars of mine is beginning to grow 
mighty uneasy.” 
The hunter sighed, but made no reply. 
“I say, Hank, I want to show youa 
suit of clothes out of a new lot I got in 
last week. I've been saving this suit in © 
hopes you’d drop in soon. Look at that 
now!” tossing upon the counter a weil- 
made lumberman’s fit. ‘“ Now, there's 
the best money’s worth that was ever 
sold in this settlement for twenty dollars 
and I’m going to give it away to you for 
ten. I've got a lot of logs to get in next 
winter from the Anderson Tract and I 
want you to swing the leading axe.” 
“Thank you,” replied the hunter, fully 
appreciating the intended kindness in one 
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who very rarely extended credit and 
never cut down prices. He extended 
his hand, which Big Bannion grasped and 
wrung with strong cordiality. “But I 
wouldn’t buy your whole store if you 
offered it for a nickel, and agree to pay 
after October.” 

“Oh, gammon, Hank! that isn’t reason- 
able. You ain’t taking me at all right. 
Look here, man: perhaps you think I 
ain’t your partner in this curséd White 
Deer business. Maybe you calculate 
that I’m offering a hundred dollars just 
for the fun of, backing my opinion that 
there isn’t any such game. 7Zka?’s where 
you're off the track, Hank. Now we're 
alone, I'll explain the thing. You know 
I'm interested in this settlement. If Nar- 
vadyou grows, / grow. Anything that 
hurts Narvadyou hurts Big Bannion. 
Look you; there zs a white deer and I’ve 
got to have him. If those curséd fools 
are right when ‘they say that infernal 
White Deer is costing a man’s life every 
year, Don’t you see the settlement can’t 
stand any suchtax? Why, Hank, it will 
be worth a thousand dollars to my busi- 
ness to break up this devilish humbug. 
Thunder and lightning! I can afford to 
pay five-hundred dollars for the killing 
of that blasted nuisance. You're the 
man that’s going to do it! You're work- 
iug for Big Bannion, old boy ; and I'll be 
eternally hornswoggled if Big Bannion 
lets any of his workmen go to seed for 
lack of a suit of clothes after he’s fairly 
earned ’em. Now you take this bundle” 
(having wrapped up the suit while he 
talked), ‘‘and say nothing to nobody. 
It'll be time enough to pay when I send 
in the bill. And you just stick this in 
your mind; Hank Jibley is going to 
take that job of cutting my logs next 
winter, if the Devil himself stood in the 
way !, ’Long with you now; not a word! 
I won't have any more talk about it!” 
So saying the merchant thrust the bun- 
dle into Hank’s arms, grabbed him by 
the shoulders and ran him ont of the 
store—admiinistering a playful little kick 
at the door by way of a parting reminder. 
Then he turned back to his desk, chuck- 
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ling, made an entry in his blotter, and 
sat down on the counter to reflect, saying 
to himself: ‘There goes the honestest 
fool in Narvadyou—and the pluckiest. 
Maybe,” he muttered, after half a minute 
of deep cogitation, “I'm another; but 
I'll bet ten dollars I ain’t.” 


CHAPTER III. 

THE KILLING OF THE WHITE DEER. 

The night of the 11th of October there 
was a nipping frost that caused the brown 
carpet of the woods to crackle, put a thin 
crust of ice over all the pools of the 
swamps, stiffened the mud of the marshes 
and crisped their raspy grasses and curled 
the edges of the red, purple and golden 
leaves of the maple forest. At dawn on 
the morning of the 12th, a wild deer 
cautiously reared himself from the cov- 
ert where he had lain amid a clump of 
willows in Rullerson’s Marsh and warily: 
scented the chilly morning air before ven- 
turing to stir so much asa step. The 
act of rising from the ground, protected 
from the frost by the heat of his body, 
produced a slight sound, and every step 
in the stiffened mud made an alarming 
crackle, warily as he put down his short 
hoofs, and carefully as he pushed apart 
the willows. This deer was a buck of 
branching antlers and gallant frame. But 
he was of a peculiar color—a white that 
looked like a greatly faded brown; an 
albino, strangely bleached by some freak 
of Nature. He was very gaunt and wild. 
He looked and acted as if he had been 
long and closely hunted and was in dread 
of a wearying pursuit. Every third or 
fourth step in his slow and wary prog- 
ress towards the margin of the marsh he 
halted to gaze and scent the air and listen 
for possible lurking danger. Early in the 
summer he was fat and careless, roaming 
in safety over a wide region of marsh 
and wood. But he had been persistently 
hunted from haunt to haunt. During 
the close.season (when his red and brown 
brethren were protected by law) he had 
been’ conscious of an ever-following dan- 
ger that hung upon his traces by day and 
searched for his lair by night—always 
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pursuing him wherever he went. Three 
times within the last six weeks he had 
saved himself by the desperate strategem 
of long wading in the shallow water of 
the marsh, where his scent would not lie, 
and then lying close in the mud, amid a 
clump of grass, without stirring, although 
lis pursuers—a man and hound—passed 
within a few rods of his hiding place, 
and he heard them, long after night had 
fallen, cunningly parading the points 
where he might emerge into the woods. 
More than twenty-four hours ata stretch 
had he lain thus hidden, patiently enduring 
hunger and thirst in the vain hope of 
tiring out the relentless pursuit. Now, at 
last, everything seemed quiet. There was 
no sound in the woods nor scent in the 
air to suggest danger. The sharp frost 
had driven less enduring creatures to 
shelter. The rutting season was begin- 
ning. His stagmates and rivals were out 
upon the Ieve path. He was impelled to 
the woods alike by sharp hunger and 
sexual impulses. Therefore he moved 
nervously towards the forest, lifting his 
feet high and setting them down in a way 
to make the least noise. 

Where the White Deer was approach- 
ing the wood there was one tree standing 
a little before the others, with a slim 
trunk but a heavily-foliaged top. All 
about it was clear to the eye. Still, as he 
drew near, he distrusted appearances. 
He did not like the silence of the wood. 
If there were no danger near, why were 
all the forest denizens so still? While he 
hesitated, a doe and two half-grown fawns 
came playing along the margin of the 
wood. The two fawns stopped and began 
& mimic combat directly under the sus- 
picious tree. Then they suddenly pre- 
tended a mock alarm and rushed after 
the doe; but halted again and resumed 
their gambols. So all three passed slowly 
into the wood. Certainly, then, the way 
was safe. If there had lurked anything 
inimical to deer in that vicinity, the doe 
and fawns would have detected its pres- 
ence. So the White Deer walked boldly 
forward, until he stood on the firm ground. 
Then he stopped in front of the advanced 
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tree and shook himself so that the loose 
hide rattled over his lean haunches. 
Could the stag have looked into that tree 
top with the microscopic vision of a bird, 
he would not have been so well satisfied. 
Under the gloom of the thickest leaves 
there was a glisten like a silver pin-head. 
Beneath this bright globule lay the dark 
brown of a rifle barrel and behind that 
the shadowy outline of a man stretched 
along a limb and glancing over the rifle 
with the deadly fire of an almost insane 
eye, deep set in a care-worn face. As 
the stag ceased shaking himself, a spurt 
of flame leaped out from the tree top, 
followed by a light cloud of smoke. 
The echoes of a sharp report ran and 
multiplied themselves all around the bor- 
der of the marsh. The doe and two 
fawns fled madly into the woody depths; 
a marsh-hen rose with a harsh cry from 
her nest in the tall reeds and fluttered 
down the wind; rabbits leaped from grassy 
tufts and scurried wildly away; birds 
screamed and all living things in the for- 
est and marsh hastily hid themselves. 
But the White Deer lay, fallen dead in 
his tracks with a bullet through his brain, 
and did not live long enough even to 
hear the noise of his own death. 

Surely there never before had been 
seen in the forests of Narvadyou a hunter 
so like a scare-crow as he who bestrode 
and disembowelled the White Deer. He 
looked like a vindictive lunatic, in whose 
gaunt anatomy fever and quinine were 
contending which should kill him. While 
he did his bloody work a hound, even 
gaunter and fiercer than its master, 
stalked from the wood and gnawed sav- 
agely at the entrails of the deer as they 
were torn away by the hunter. The man 
himself ate two or three pieces of raw 
flesh and wiped his bloody lips with the 
backs of his lean hands. When the car- 


cass had been fully prepared, the hunter 
cut two long poles from the wood, tied 
them together with short cross-pieces, 
fastened the body of the deer upon them, 
lifted one end of this rude barrow (letting 
the other end drag along the ground) and 
proceeded laboriously towards the settle- 
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ment, often pausing to rest his body, 
weakened by long exposure, marsh mias- 
ma and such a mental conflict of super- 
stitious fears, anxieties and cares as few 
men could endure and live through. 
Intense was the surprise of the settle- 
ment when the rumor flew about that 
Hank Jibley was at Big Bannion’s gro- 
cery with the carcass of the White Deer. 
This report pervaded the settlement al- 
most simultaneously, hardly anybody 
knew how. One man had seen the hunt- 
er coming, dragging after him the body 
of his prey. This man at once ran to 
lend his aid to the tired hunter and waved 
his hat and shouted: “The White Deer! 
The White Deer!” Others took up the 
cry and in ten minutes the store was 
jammed full of excited people and the 
stoop in front and even the roadway. 
All crowded to examinethe deer. Adolph 
Oleson brought out a roll of unbleached 
sheeting, to convince the skeptics that it 
was exactly as Hank had said—of that 
particular shade of white, with a whiter 
streak under its belly and neck. Then 
everybody had to shake Hank Jibley’s 
hand and listen to what Big Bannion had 
to say about it and hear the story of the 
killing, briefly told. Hank Jibley was 
himself a popular marvel. In raiment 
he was a thing of yarns and flutters, in 
flesh a living skeleton, in visage and ap- 
pearance a brown, withered, wild and un- 
shorn maniac. His eyes glared from 
their hairy thicket as if they looked at 
phantoms. His voice was a husky whis- 
per—learned in the woods, talking to his 
hound, so as not to alarm the fearful game 
he pursued. His hound was the gaunt- 
est, wolfiest cur ever seen in Christian 
company. All the crowd sympathetically 
made way for Illa Olafson, who came 
hurrying to the scene. She passed be- 
tween the curious but friendly rows of 
faces swiftly, with a repressed calmness 
as if seeing none there except her lover 


and careful to meet him with all the gen- 
tle serenity she could assume. But when 
he, seeing her, held out his lean and rag- 
ged arms, she was in his embrace in a 
moment, clasping him, patting his shoul- 
ders with loving palms, trying with her 
fingers to comb out the snarls in his hair 
and beard, crying: “Oh, Hank! its all 
over now and you are safe! safe!” Over 
and over she repeated like assurances, 
with tears and sobbing and smiles and 
kisses. With the innate chivalry of 
Americans, the crowd pretended not to 
notice these pretty endearments, and the 
only person rude enough to make a re- 
mark concerning them was collared and 
slung into the street by Big Bannion, 
where a dozen zealous lumbermen in- 
dustriously kicked him a half block fur- 
ther on his course. Illa hurried her lover 
to her father’s house, where he could be 
clothed, fed and made presentable, prom- 
ising that he should return and repeat 
the story of his great achievment in the 
evening. As they walked away, after the 
manner of rural lovers hand in hand, they 
bore with them the best wishes of every 
man, woman and child in the settlement. 

Hank and Illa were married in Octo- 
ber; Big Bannion paid them the one 
hundred dollars reward; and Hank took 
the logging job that winter—Mrs. Jibley 
so aiding him by her shrewdness that he 
is now one of the leading men of the 
village. Big Bannion sent the hide and 
skeleton of the White Deer to a Chicago 
museum, where it attracted attention and 
enquiry, so that capitalists, hearing of 
Narvadyou, took hold of the place. And 
now Big Bannion owns the big brick 
block containing the hotel, opera-house 
and four stores and is also a large stock- 
holder in two big factories and several 
lumber mills. And, when excited,. his 
favorite exclamation is: “By the Great 
White Deer of Narvadyou!” 

Petoskey, Michigan. 
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MY TROPHIES. 


By JoHN W. MATTHEWS. 


When winter winds are whistling round, 
And winter snows are on the ground, 
Then comfort in the Den is found. 
Here in the flame and roar 
Of the bright fire upon the grate, 
I take my ease and meditate 
Upon the sportsman’s happy fate 
And count my trophies o'er. 


.What are my trophies? I recall 

One blissful and delightsome fall, 

When autumn’s tints were over all, 
Upon New Boston bay, 

With Nate and Hugh and Bob and Cy, 

And Doc and Witt and old Bill Nye, 

We fished for bass and smaller fry 
Through many a glorious day. 


My trophies? What a thrill of joy, 
To watch the wheeling flock deploy 
Above the squawking live decoy, 

Then stop the Mallard’s flight. 
Though the spring cold may be intense, 
This is the hunter’s recompense— 
Glowing and warming every sense, 

With triumph and delight. 


Trophies? Ah! Where can autumn skies, 

Or Indian summer’s gorgeous dyes, 

Bring more delight to artist eyes 
Than Huron’s leafy isle. 

There in the pools the bass lie deep; 

There in the woods the squirrels sleep; 

There the bright wood-duck tryst doth keep, . 
Watchful of hunter's wile. 


Fair querist! How your questions wring 
The romance out of everything! 
From swimming scale and curving wing, 
Grim Truth must take his toll. 
Trophies? One gun too old to shoot; 
One grimy canvas hunting suit; 
One patched and leaky rubber boot; 
One busted fishing pole! 











MY FIRST 


BEAR HUNT. 


By FRANK E. VAUGHN. 


AVE I ever killed a grizzly bear? 

No, sir. There are no grizzly bears 

in the Rocky Mountains—although many 

have erroneously ascribed them to this 
region. 

Our bears are of three distinct species: 
the cinnamon, silver-tip and black (ursus 
Americanus). 

I have hunted Bruin in New Mexico, 
Colorado, Utah and Montana, and have 
talked with many hunters regarding this 
matter, and have yet to meet one who will 
say he has encountered a grizzly bear in 
the Rockies. 

The cinnamon is the most plentiful, as 
well as most formidable animal of this 
species with which we have to deal. They 
are not so large as either the grizzly or 
the silver-tip; but are fully as tenacious 
of life and more active. A full-grown 
specimen rarely weighs over five hundred 
or six hundred pounds. I have read 
statements and stories about the killing 
of cinnamon bears weighing nine hun- 
dred, and even a thousand, pounds; but 
think they should be taken cum grano 
salis. 

There is nothing pretty about a cinna- 
mon. Possessed of a rough, dirty-brown 
coat that even in the best condition is not 
a beautiful fur, and with flesh strong 
enough to turn the stomach of a Ute In- 
dian, his chief recommendation to the 
hunter is the fight there is in him and the 
consciousness of assisting in the abate- 
ment of a nuisance: for he certainly is 
that to the ranchmen and miners who live 
in the sections he inhabits. Aside from 
this, the fur is a marketable commodity 
—many of our Eastern friends seeing a 
beauty, which does not exist, in the 
novelty of rugs and coats made from these 
hides. 

The black bear is the species common 
to all parts of North America and is not 


regarded as dangerous by the hunters 
of this region. It is much sought by 
them for its fur, grease and flesh. In fact, 
the young black bear supplies the only 
bear meat fit to eat. This animal, when 
full grown, weighs from four hundred to 
five hundred pounds. 

All bears are carniverous—displaying 
an especial liking for fish and pork; and, 
when hungry, will devour carrion with 
great relish. Colts and calves are con- 
sidered delicacies by them; hence the an- 
tipathy in which they are held by the 
stockmen and ranchers. 

The silver-tip is not so plentiful as 
either of the above-mentioned species, 
and its fur is highly prized. It is some- 
times spoken of as the “ silver-tip grizzly,” 
and the statements regarding the exist-_ 
ance of grizzly bears in the Rocky Moun- 
tains are probably due to this animal. 
Many old hunters believe this bear to be 
across between the cinnamon and grizzly, 
generated at some period in the remote 
past and forming a distinct species (which 
it certainly is) indigenous to the Rocky 
Mountains. Others think it is the grizzly, 
evoluted by climate and food into its 
present state. I believe it to be a cross 
between the cinnamon and black bears. 
The color is a light silver-grey with 
grizzly or brown points, and at a distance 
appears almost white—although there is 
much color variation between different 
individuals even of the same family. But, 
turn the hair back with the hand and it is 
always black underneath. Again, the 
disposition, instead of being more fero- 
cious than the cinnamon is less so. This 
bear grows larger than the cinnamon, I 
have seen a specimen killed on the Gore 
Range, in North-western Colorado, that 
weighed 750 pounds, and have been fold 
of silver-tips that weighed from 1,000 to 
1,200 pounds. I do not believe one ever 
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lived that weighed over 800 pounds. 
Those who hunt know that a 700-hun- 
dred pound bear is big all over. 

Hunting these bears is not dangerous 
sport, you think? That is a mistake. 
Of course, trained dogs and traps take 
much of the elements of chance out of 
the sport; but we formerly did not hunt 
in that way. You Easterners have an 
idea that the grizzly bear is the only 
fighting animal in the mountains, and 
when told that he does not exist in the 
Rockies, assume an air of contemptuous 
disappointment for the sport to be found 
here. I once felt that way myself. 

I never hunted the grizzly; but my 
old friend John Layton (“California 
Jack’’) has often told me that he thought 
the cinnamon bear more dangerous than 
the grizzly; for, although much smaller, 
they are quicker, more ferocious, and 
fully as tenacious of life. Hehas hunted 
bears for bounty and hides in the Cas- 
caces; in fact, his early manhood was 
spent in the bear camps on the Pacific 
Slope and he has killed many grizzlies. 
True, there is not much danger if you are 
a good shot, can trust your nerve and 
your gun doesn’t miss fire. 

I will, if you care to listen to a mono- 
logue of some length, give you an ac- 
count of my first bear huntin these moun- 
tains; and, although the incidents were 
exceptional, I think at its conclusion you 
will agree with me that the sport is at 
times dangerous. 

I came to Colorado early in 1879— 
attracted by the stories of wealth to be 
acquired in silver mining. The rich 
strikes that were daily reported from the 
Leadville District induced me to locate 
here. I had long been a devotee at the 
Shrine of the Rod and Gun, and brought 
with me a Sharp’s rifle, 45-70-—405, 
sporting make; as good a shooting-iron 
as a man ever put to his shoulder—there 
it hangs over the deer head; and, though 
of late years I use a repeating rifle in 
shooting large game, I have never 
changed my early prejudice regarding 
calibre and quantity of ammunition requi- 
site to produce the best results. 


AFIELD. 


To get to my story: During that 
summer I formed John Layton’s acquaint- 
ance. He owned some claims in what is 
known as the Lime Creek District, a 
famous game country, situated about 
fifty miles west of Leadville, beyond the 
Saguache Range, in a spur of the Great 
Divide. 

By the way, I must introduce to your 
notice one of the chief actors in the series 
of incidents Iam about to relate. “Come 
here, Rex.” 

This is my dog. Observe the broad 
head, heavy shoulders, tapering trunk, re- 
troussé nose and short bow legs. Bull 
dog? Yes; hetraces his ancestry on one 
side back to that breed described by Ed- 
mond de Langley in his “Mayster of 
Game.” Bull dog and blood hound com- 
mingled. A hard cross, but a kinder, 
more faithful and affectionate animal does 
not live. A fighter even yet, and he is 
long past the age when most dogs go to 
their last sleep. 

Jack greatly desired me to visit his 
claims (as I represented Eastern capital 
that he wished to embark in their devel- 
opment) and when he coupled his request 
with the inducement of a bear hunt, it 
proved irresistible. 

Early in September of ’79 we left Lead- 
ville behind and, on the summit of a 
bronco, I commenced my journey over 
the range to Lime Creek. Jack would 
not ride, preferring to walk and drive the 
pack animals, while the dog was in his 
element. We were well equipped with 
grub, ammunition and blankets, deeming 
it unnecessary to encumber ourselves 
with cooking utensils or mining tools, of . 
which there was.a sufficiency stored at 
the claims. 

On the evening of the second day from 
Leadville we arrived atthe carp and had 
there been no inducement for the journey 
other than a view of the magnificent scen- 
ery through which we passed in crossing 
the Divide, I would have been amply re- 
paid for the trip. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
reached camp. The glorious western sun- 
light streamed down between the jagged 




















walls of the cafion and kissed the limpid 
waters of Lime Creek a fond good night. 
The lonely cabin was just as Jack had 
left. it some months before and, unsad- 
dling my horse, I turned the weary brute 
loose to graze upon the buffalo and bunch 
grass which carpeted the level spot where 
the hardy mountaineer had erected his 
temporary home. Jack did like service 
for the pack animals and I was soon seat- 
ed before a comfortable lov fire which 
crackled in the fire-place that occupied 
the rear end of the .cabin, while Jack 
busied himself in preparing supper. He 
was the least fatigued of the party, de- 
spite his two-days’ tramp up and down 
the steep hills and over boulders and 
“down” timber (which in places was so 
thick that we found it difficult to get the 
animals through at all). Even Rex was 
so tired that he laid his huge head be- 
fore the fire and evinced no curiosity re- 
garding his surroundings—which was 
something unusual in him. 

After supper Jack lost his accustomed 
taciturnity. and became loquacious. I 
will give you his talk, as it may prove of 
value to you. Naturally his conversa- 
tion turned to bear kunting, as he knew 
that was the subject most interesting to 
me. 

“In hunting bears, partner,” he said, 
“you have got to keep your head with 
you. Don’t get rattled and you'll come 
out all right. You say you can shoot, 
but when.a big cinnamon is coming at 
you, head on, and with just enough lead 
in his system to make him ‘rantanker- 
ous,’ you want to remember that all the 
bear you can see ain’t to be shot at. 
Pick out the right spot and, above all, hit 
it. When a cinnamon is roiled and it don't 
take much to rile one, he is about the 
ugliest critter, inch for inch and pound 
for pound, that the Almighty ever put 
breath into—and he don’t know what 
fear is. There ain’t fatal spots all over 
the whole bear; in fact there ain’t but 
mighty few of them. His heart is a good 
place; but in a cinnamon that weighs 600 
pounds it ain’t bigger than your fist, and 
the fur, hide and fat are so thick that it’s 
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hard to locate. Anywhere close to it 
won't do. J’ve shot a bear through the 
heart and still he come right along after me, 
just the same as if nothing had happened, 
though of course it soon made him stop. 
The side of the head at the base of the 
ear is the best spot, or in or between the 
eyes is good; but if you shoot at the eyes 
and get a little too high, your ball will 
glance off like it would from the steel 
You see, a bear’s 
head is shaped just like a hog’s. The 
skull is thick, and unless the bullet hits 
in the hollow where the eyes and noseare, 
it will just knock Mr. Bear down, and 
make him mad—then look out!” 

“ How about the spine?” I asked. 

“Well, I’m getting to that. A shot in 
or near the spine is sure to stop them; 
but at this time of year a bear carries 
three inches of fat and another two inches 
of hide and hair on his back, and it’s un- 
certain just where the spine is. My ad- 
vice is to take the side of the head or be- 
tween the eyes. What you want is to kill 
your meat dead, so he can't move after 
the first shot. A cinnamon will always 
fight if hit pretty bad, and about one sil- 
ver-tip out of two is just the same’as a 
cinnamon. There was an old trick we 
used to play in ‘Californy’ when we had 
a wounded grizzly to deal with. It was 
this way: The wounded bear comes for- 
you with a rush and, instead of running 
or trying to get away, you just load your 
gun and wait till he is maybe twenty feet 
from you; then let out a yell and jump 
right toward him. Naturally he thinks 
you're in for a hugging match, and as 
that’s his long suit, he don’t object, but 
goes right up on his hind legs. That’s 
when you've got him. Just under the 
chin is a spot about the size of a_ silver 
dollar; well, if you can’t hitthat at twenty 
feet, you’d better not hunt bears, that’s 
all. You see its a straight line for the 
neck, and you can’t hardly help killing 
him dead. Now there’s just one more 
pointer I want to give you about bear 
hunting, and then you can consider your 
education as finished. If you ever have 
the bad luck to get face to face with a 
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bear and no load in your gun, don't try to 
run away, because he can catch you on 
three legs. Don’t try to use your knife as 
long as you've got your gun, because 
even if you kill the bear with the knife, 
the chances are that you won't be worth 
much by the time you get through. No; 
use your gun as a club as long as you 
can. I’ve made bears turn tail that way. 
This is how you do it: Don’t try to hit 
him sideways; if you do he will take the 
gun out of your hands the very first lick. 
Come straight down on the end of the 
nose. He’s touchy there and can’t de- 
fend himself. It’s the way he’s built. 
Sideways a bear can outbox John L. Sul- 
livan.” 

“Cana cinnamon climb atree,” I asked. 

“Yes, he can climb any treethat is not 
too big for his hugging machine and not 
too small. He can climb one if the 
branches are within his reach, no matter 
what size, and if the tree isn’t too big, 
he will break it down.” 

I was aroused next morning by the 
noise Jack made in getting breakfast, and 
found he had prepared a temptirtg dish 
of mountain trout which he had taken in 
a very few minutes from the stream,which 
was alive with these fine fish. 

After a hearty breakfast we watered 
and hoppled our animals, and, taking our 
rifles, sallied forth in search of Bruin. 

Jack looked doubtfully at Rex, who 
was crazy with delight at the sight of 
the guns and a prospect of a hunt. “ Best 
tie that dog up at the cabin,” he said. 

“Why?” I asked. “He is good ona 
trail, makes no noise, and will fight the 
biggest bear in the mountains.” 

“That's just why you'd better not take 
him along,” he continued. “’ Taint be- 
cause he can bother us at all. He may 
be useful, for that matter. It’s because 
he’s just the kind of a dog to get himself 
‘chawed’ up. What you want for bear 
hunting is a little barking, snapping cur, 
that has got just enough ‘savvy’ to follow 
a trail and bark and worry a bear, and, 
at the same time keep out of this reach. 
It don’t matter about the size or sand of 
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your dog, if a bear once hits or grips him, 
it's good bye dog.” 

I looked hesitatingly at Rex, but could 
not resist the pleading eyes and wagging 
tail, for he seemed to know of what we 
were talking, and took these methods for 
pleading his cause. “Well, Jack,” I 
said, “he has come thus far, so I think 
he will go the rest of the way.” 

“ All right,” he said, and shouldering 
our rifles wetcontinued our journey. 

Our path lay up the cajion for a short 
distance, and then turned to the right 
leading over the hill in the direction of 
the main range. A short climb brought 
us to the summit of the low ridge which 
formed the walls of Lime Creek cafion and 
here the sun, hitherto invisible on account 
of the intervening hills, burst upon our 
view, just cresting old Mount Massive’s 
hoary head, and turning its eternal crown 
of snow into a semblance of molten gold. 
The air was crisp, keen and invigorating, 
and the exertion of cimbing the hill sent 
therich blood coursing through my veins, 
and made me puff like a locomotive on an 
up grade, for the lungs, at this altitude, 
object to violent physical exertion. 

We paused for a moment, leaning on 
our rifles, to regain breath and view the 
panorama stretched before us. At our 
feet, and almost on a level with us, lay a 
vast park, dotted here and there with 
groves of quaking asp, and surrounded by 
high hills, thickly timbered with pines. 

We saw several deer, mostly does ac- 
companied by their fawns, and it was — 
difficult to keep Rex from darting away 
upon the trails of the “black tails,” but I 
at last made him understand that we were 
not hunting deer,and he demurely fol- 
lowed at my heels, leaving the unsus- 
pecting animals unmolested. So tame 
were they that we passed many of them 
within a distance of fifty feet, and while 
some would bound away a few steps and 
then stop and gaze suspiciously at us, 
generally our presence seemed to imbue 
them with a feeling of curiosity rather 
than fear. 

We crossed the park and came to the 























foot of one of the ridges which formed the 
beginning of a giant pine-clad hill, whose 
crest extended far above timberline. 
Here we entered a huge patch of rasp- 
berry bushes, which were laden with 
luscious, red, ripe fruit. 

“Now keep your eyes peeled,” whis- 
pered Jack. “This is Mr. Bear’s break- 
fast table.” 

I did not need the caution. Slowly and 
noiselessly we skirted the base of the 
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cinnamon bear, and as the body looked 
to be almost as large as a cow, I judged 
it was a big one. Jack did not offer to 
shoot, but said in a low tone: “He’s fac- 
ing us. Shoot for the neck, just below 
the tip of the nose.” I was shaking so 
that I could not be quite sure of my aim; 
however, I could see plenty of brown 
hair through both sights, and thought 
the bead was just in the right spot when 
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I was laboriously endeavoring to get up, when a voice from behind me said: 
As soon as they get still for a second I'll settle this fight.’’ 


I pulled the trigger. The gun spoke out, 
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ridge, keeping just outside the barrier of 
bushes that fringed it. We had proceeded 
thus for possibly five n.inutes when Jack 
suddenly stopped with a low warning 
“ Hist!” 

He stepped to one side and pointed 
ahead. My eyes mechanically followed the 
direction indicated and sure enough, about 
150 yards away, in ari opening among 
the bushes, was a huge brown animal, 
seated upon his haunches and calmly re- 
garding us. I at once knew it to be a 





quick and sharp, and then a great brown 
object shot up in the air—I should say, 
ten feet. 

The next thing to happen was a sud- 
den disappearance of the bear over the. 
ridge, back into the timber, closely fol- 
lowed by a brown and white dog. 

“Tt was my fault, Jack,” I said apolo- 
getically. ‘I can shoot better than that 
the next time.” . 

“Umph!” he grunted. “But, say, if that 
dog o’ yourn catches that bear before we 
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get to them, you won’t have any more 
dog. You follow the trail and I'll cut 
across the ridge and see if I can’t head 
‘em off. If your shot stuck, he won’t 
run far up-hill—he’ll make for water.” 

At first the trail was easily followed. 
Great splashes of blood on the dead leaves 
marked Bruin’s course; but soon these 
ceased (as the fat worked into a wound 
and shut off external hemorrhage), and it 
was only by the broken earth and twigs 
that I could trace the trail at all. I fol- 
lowed these for possibly a mile, when, in 
an open space that lay at the foot of a 
high ridge, I lost the signs entirely. I 
had proceeded but a short distance up 
this ridge,when I was startled by a crash- 
ing of bushes right in front of me. I had 
barely time to bring my rifle to my shoul- 
der, when a huge brown body came in 
sight. He was headed my way—parting 
the bushes as easily ifthey were straws. I 
pointed the gun, more by intuition than 
aim, right into the face of the infuriated 
animal and fired: Something struck me 
almost at the same moment and the im- 
pact threw me upon my back, while the 
bear, unable to check the impetus of its 
down-hill rush, went fairly over and be- 
yond me. I tried to scramble to my feet, 
expecting every instant the bear would be 
ontop of me; for I could hear him crash- 
ing in the brush only a few feet away. 
This all happened in a second. As I 
tried to rise, the bear, attracted by my 
movements, made a break to reach me. 
The great jaws were distended, dripping 
blood; the hot breath was upon my face 
and another moment would have done 
the business for me; but suddenly a 
brown and white body shot over my head 
from behind, there was a savage growl— 
and Rex was in it. 

The dual half-choked growling was 
terrible. It was first bear on top; then 
dog. Rex had sunk his teeth into Bruin’s 
throat and hung there like all possessed. 
I was laboriously endeavoring to get up- 
on my feet, when a voice from behind 
said: “ Keep down! As soon as they get 
still for a second, I'll settle this fight.” I 
turned my head, and there, just behind 
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me, was Jack. He did not have long to 
wait. An agonized yelp from poor Rex 
and his apparently lifeless body was tossed 
back into the brush. The big brown 
head and blood-shot eyes showed again 
just for a second, then Jack’s 45-90 
spoke. A jerking motion convulsed the 
giant limbs and all was still. Jack’s bul- 
let had entered the right eye, penetrating 
the brain and killing instantly. 

But poor Rex! He was lying on his 
side, blood oozing from his nose and 
mouth, and the hide and flesh were 
stripped from his left side for a distance 
of several inches. (The scars are there 
yet). 

“How do you like it as far as you’ve 
got?” This from Jack. 

I bent over the dog. He was breath- 
ing heavily, but was conscious and knew 
me. 

“Shall I do it?” enquired Jack. 

“Do what?” I asked. 

He significantly tapped his rifle and 
looked at the dog. I believe there was 
a moisture in my eyes as I answered him: 
“Look here, Jack; that dog saved my 
life just now.” 

“Don’t be a woman, sonny,” said the 
old hunter. “I just wanted to put him 
out of his misery. If that bear has hugged 
him, chances are that every bone in his 
body is broke. You get your gun and 
stay here, while I go back to camp and 
bring up the animals, and, if be ain’t 
dead then, we'll pack him down and see 
what we can do for him.” 

, Rex was so far recovered when Jack 
arrived, thanks to cold water, and a care- 
ful dressing of his wounds (which I ac- . 
complished with my flannel shirt) that he 
walked home, requiring assistance only 
over the hard places. In skinning the 
animal, we discovered why the dog’s in- 
juries were not more serious. My last 
bullet had entered the mouth of the bear, 
breaking the lower jaw, disabling the left 
shoulder and cutting nearly all the ribs 
on the left side. The first shot had pen- 


etrated the bowels fully eighteen inches 
below the spot for which I aimed. Rex 
had only tackled one side of Bruin after 
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all, and the broken shoulder prevented 
any serious hugging. To account for 
the opportune arrival of Jack and the dog, 
and why Rex had not overtaken the bear 
sooner, puzzled me for a time. It appears 
that the dog came up with Bruin and, 
showing more sagacity than we credited 
him with, had refused to close with him 
but kept out of his reach and barked. 
When the bear, weary with ineffectual 
efforts to catch him and suffering from 
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A north- 
west breeze, a good 
boat, an experi- 
enced skipper and 
a jolly party are 
the essentials fora 
successful deep- 
sea fishing trip on 
the coast of Maine. Onthe third of Aug- 
ust, 1895, the wind wascertainly from the 
northwest and the Fortuna was as sound 
and’ fast a schooner as ever sailed the 
waters of Penobscot Bay, and I will vouch 
for the experience of Captain Billings, 
having been with him on other trips. The 
last essential quality—a jolly party—was 
at a premium. We had several profess- 
ors on board (one from Dartmouth Col- 
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his. wound, laid down, Rex did likewise 
—content to watch his quarry until assis- 
tance arrived. Jack heard the barking, 
being to leeward of the sound, and at 
once started in the direction, which ac- 
counted for his presence. I use the bear- 
skin as a rug in my sleeping apartment, 
and shall always keep it asa memento of 
my first bear hunt. 
Leadvilte, Colo. 


IN PENOBSCOT BAY. 


W. PARSHALL. 


lege) also a clergyman, and all were jolly 
men. 

At II a. m. we weighed anchor and at 
6 p. m. dropped it with a loud splash into 
the muddy bottom of the old harbor of 
Swan’s Island. This is one of the best 
harbors onthe coast of Maine, being land- 
locked, all but an opening of about one 
hundred feet. On our arrival everybody 
wanted to go ashore immediately. ‘ The 


\ schooner’s yawl held but six, hence, as 


the party consisted of thirteen, the 
younger members had to await a second 
trip. There is but one store of any size 
at this typical Maine village, where every- 
thing, from a paper of pins toa mowing 
machine, is sold. Those of the party 
who were without a fishing outfit pur- 
chased forty-fathom lines with hooks and 
four-pound leads with brass swivels. The 
necessity for such heavy leads is due to 
the depth of water, it being frequently 
twenty fathoms. Two hooks are always 
used, fastened by separate lines to the 
leads. 

At II p.m. the younger faction re- 
turned from “doing the town,” and re- 
paired to the hold, which had been spread 
with pine boughs and hay. From out the 
open hatch there issued a Babel of ejacu- 
lations and protestations from the rev- 
erend seniors who had been unceremoni- 
ously walked on when the youths were. 
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seeking a spot to roll up in their blankets. 
At half-past 11 the clergyman’s snore 
had told that the last man was asleep. 

Just as the first signs of daylight ap- 
peared in the eastern sky the sleepers 
were awakened by the creaking blocks of 
the fore-sail and the strong odor of coffee 
which leaked through the companion- 
way from the deck. One by one the 
party crept on deck rubbing their eyes. 
A good wash in a bucket of salt water 
came next in order and lifted the spirits 
of all to the coming sport. A breeze 
from the eastward was rippling the waters 
of the harbor when we got under way. 
At half-past 4 we had fairly passed the 
outlying islands and, under the addition 
of staysail and flyingjib, pointed towards 
Isle au Haut and the fishing grounds. 
We donned our rubber boots and oil-skin 
coats and chose our positions on the star- 
board side as we: were going to drift to 
port. Prizes were arranged for high line, 
largest fish, next in size and the meanest 
fish of all. This is the usual custom, be- 
cause it makes the sport more exciting. 
The clams were next shelled, for when the 
fish are thick and your bait scarce a por- 
tion of Polonius’ advice to his son, is of- 
ten violated— 

‘Neither a borrower nor a lender be.” 

The arrival on the fishing ground was 
signalled by the drop of thejibs. We all 
took our places and as the vessel lost 
headway the command was given to 
throw; and throw we did. The lines 
fairly buzzed as the lead sinkers plunged 
down. Who would catch the first fish? 
Every man looked at his neighbor. 
A shout, a rush, and the Dartmouth Pro- 
fessor began pulling in his line with a 
smilé of triumph on his face. The end is 
reached and with an exultant whoop he 
flings the unappropriated bait on the deck 
much to his chagrin. The rest laughed 
but the Skipper explained that a sudden 
shallowing of the bottom causes the lead 
to strike as the vessel drifts. This gives 
the delusive feeling of a bite and the fran- 
tic pulling in of line causes the lead to 
spin around giving the impression of a fish 
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in his efforts to escape. By holding the 
line still for a moment, not slacking it, 
the struggles of a fish can be easily felt. 

One of the party,a green lad of eighteen 
from the hills of Vermont, is the next to 
pull in his twenty-five fathoms of line, but 
not in vain, as two fine rock-cod reward 
his efforts—one on each hook. The 
rock-cod are a reddish color with speckles. 
and are seldom very large, as one weigh- 
ing five pounds is considered a good 
catch. They area little strong for a good 
chowder. A few more cod were caught 
on that ledge and on drifting over muddy 
bottom we pulled in our first haddock. 
The flesh of this fish has a sweet taste, 
rendering it fit for a king. Theback is a 
shade between mauve and light purple, 
and when first drawn out of the water it 
presents a beautiful sight—the shades of 
the scales varying like the delicate hues 
of changeable silk. Hake and haddock 
are nearly alike, except that the former 
are tougher and stringier. They are dis- 
tinguished from the haddock in having 
two white strings, varying in length ac- 
cording to age, hanging from their under- 
jaw orneck. This fish runs larger than 
either cod or haddock. 

While we were tacking back to cover 
the course again and nursing our sore and 
par-boiled hands, the unmistakable edor 
of chowder filled the air, and a chorus of 
“ahs!” went round which broadened into 
smiles of anticipation as the great steam- 
ing kettle was brought on deck and the 
delicious mess served out with pilot bread. 
I can taste it yet! Three times we went 
over the course and hauled in the beauties 
of the ocean, covering every shape, size 
and shade. A large dory had been hoisted 
on deck and filled with water, into which 
we threw the fish—covering them with a 
scrap of old sail to preserve their hardness 
until cleaned. During this time the wind 
had considerably freshened and as the 
fishermen grew tired the great sea rollers 
began to swing. 

After a brief resistance the Dartmouth 
Professor began slowly to coilup his line 
and with unsteady step went below to— 

















well, he said, “to get a match.” The 
Clergyman soon followed, presumably to 
help him; although no orders had been 
received from the Captain to heave to. 
The wind and sea increasing, it became 
impossible to fish on account of the mo- 
tion of the vessel; so, coiling up our lines 
and getting out of our oil-skins, we (that 
is, some of us) staggered below to help 
the other two. Matches seemed to be 
in great demand. The rest enjoyed the 
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It was a hake. The second largest, a cod, 
measured two feet and weighed eleven and 
one-half pounds. The Clergyman was 
high line, having caught forty-two fish in 
all. The last prize (one cent), to the one 
who caught the meanest fish,was awarded 
to the Dartmouth Professor; he having 
caught a baby sculpin measuring three 
inches over all. But he took the cent 
and enjoyed the fun. Before we arrived 
at home we counted our catch and found 





‘* Through a silvery pathway, homeward bound.”’ 


motion and laughed at the plight of the 
victims. 

About noon the out-lying islands were 
passed and we had entered the compara- 
tively calm waters of Eggemoggin Reach. 
Not till then did the match hunters ap- 
pear and when their broken spirits and 
empty stomachs had been put to rights 
the prizes were awarded. The Vermonter 
had caught the first, also the largest, fish 
—measuring two and one-half feet from 
nose to tail and weighing fifteen pounds. 





that we had taken 197 fish,at an average 
of five pounds each—about a half ton. A 
fine total, we thought. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night and 
the Fortuna walked through a silvery 
pathway, homeward bound, at a clipping 
gait—dropping anchor in Billings’ Cove 
just before sunrise. We all voted the 
trip a-grarnd success and. for two weeks 
we had fish galore at our boarding house. 

Little Deer Isle, Maine. 





A WISCONSIN 









NCE upon a time 
—that is to say, 
away back in the 
seventies—I was 
shooting upon the 
~ Butte des Mortes 
Marshes in Wis- 
consin. One eve- 
ning, around the 
camp-fire, a local 
ienrket shooter gave us a description of 
a wonderful lake country which lay to the 
north—the said lakes being the source of 











































































towards all points of the compass. The 
country abounded in fish and game; but 
as yet was unknown except to lumbermen 
and Indians. Laterin the season a hun- 
ter named Brown confirmed all this and, 
as he knew the place well, I took a trip 
with him for the purpose of locating 
some iron mines, of which he had an ink- 
ling. While we saw much of the, lake 
country, our course had been to the east 
of what he then thought to be the best 
fishing district. This I resolved to ex- 
plore; but, as Brown had moved out of 
the country, I engaged a guide named 
Clark and, one bright day in June, we 
launched our birch bark canoe upon the 
noble Wisconsin for a three months’ out- 
ing, wherein much exploration and fish- 
ing were contemplated together with a lit- 
tle diversion in the way of locating pine 
lands of exceptional value. By way of 
parenthesis it may be said that it is al- 
ways well to combine business with an 
outing—the subterfuge tending to gloss 
the coat of idleness given us by the fel- 
lows who have only time for business 
(their own and ours). It was also well, 
in our case, that we were ascending the 
sturdy Wisconsin; for, with the exception 
of an occasional play spell, I had been 
confined in an office for twelve years 









































































































































By C. A. COOPER. 


innumerable streams which diverged” 
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where the minutes were precious. 


As 
yet I could not enjoy rest and, therefore, 
fought the current with the ardor of a 


novice. At the end of a week some of 
the surplus energy had disappeared. 
When we entered the region of magical 
lakes and isles, “soldiering” with the 
paddle had become easy. Insensibly we 
made camp earlier and arose later. We 
found contentment in idling, in silence, in 
still-fishing. Wheneveradeer was wanted 
we killed it from the canoe. And yet we 
were continually moving in pleasant 
weather. We did not need to be told 
that the charm would hold so long as we 
kept moving and that the cup could only 
be kept full by “making haste slowly.” 
By fishing in every lake visited we des- 
troyed the possibility of regrets. No one 
could follow and startle us with a discov- 
ery as to the size or variety of the fish. 
Thus prepared to enjey all theenchanted 
region might reveal, we ran our canoe 
against theleft bank of the Wisconsin one 
warm day and made the two-mile portage 
into Tomahawk Lake. On account of 
the many portages our luggage had been 
carefully selected and embraced essentials 
only. ‘Coffee, tea, pork, salt, matches, 
flour and baking-powder had been pro- 
vided; but,as pork and flour could usu- 
ally be had at certain lumber camps, we 
carried no more than necessary. Aside 
from the blankets, pitch kettle, frying’ 
pan, baking reflector, tin plates, axe, cof- 
fee pail, forks, knives and cups we hada 
box of fishing tackle, one eight-ounce 
bamboo rod, a ten-ounce lance wood, a 
light tent, a 73 Winchester repeater and 
300 cartridges. Except when recently 
supplied with flour, we did not retrace 
our steps on the portages. 

Tomahawk revealed pike, bass and the 
lordly muscallonge and is one of the most 
beautiful of the large Wisconsin lakes. 
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We camped upon an elevated island and 
the next day followed the shore to a 
“thoroughfare” which led to a crooked 
lake with an unpronounceable Indian 
name where we found a large summer 
camp of Indians. Clark was a cosmo- 
polite here and gabbled gleefully with the 
squaws in the Chippeway tongue. When 
I attempted to buy a pair of moccasins 
that fitted my feet he put in a veto, insist- 
ing that I would lose my big toe nails un- 
less another inch could be added to the 
length of the shoe. I accepted his ad- 
vice and then, having ascertained that 
pike, bass and muscallonge existed in all 
the lakes of that chain, we turned to the 
right and paddled through another 
thoroughfare to what is now called Buf- 
falo Lake. It soon became apparent that 
many of the smaller thoroughfares were 
so obstructed with fallen trees that they 
could not be followed. In the vicinity of 
Indian camps and, where used by lum- 
bermen in floating out logs, they were 
generally open, but on fully half of them 
portages were preferable. It had been 
our intention to go from Buffa!o to Trout 
Lake and then circle west and north; 
but, on account of the mid-summer 
hordes of mosquitoes and black flies, we 
decided to pass that season in the elevated 
region, visiting respectively St. Germain, 
Plum, Star and Trout Lakes, and then 
make the big circle as rapidly as possible 
and reach the head of the Wisconsin at 
Lake Vieux Desert, from whence the re- 
turn trip would be unobstructed. In or- 
der to be explicit, I have used the names 
which I found had been given these 
lakes ten years later when, with my fam- 
ily, 1 passed a whole summer there. As 
we did not go into the Manitowish Re- 
gion then, I am often in doubt about lo- 
cating some of the lakes from recent 
maps; particularly as the notes of the 
pioneer trip have been lost. The fact 
that we did not see one-tenth of the lakes 
in that region is also confusing. It is true 
that we supposed that we had seen most 
of them; but maps of the present day re- 
veal the fact that all’ could not be visited 
in two or even three boating seasons. 
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And, now that I have made a digression, 
I will say a word about my companion 
and then follow the text. 

To be brief I will say that Clark made 
a good comrade. He was intelligent, 
congenial, surprisingly well versed in 
woodcraft, a good shot and angler and 
could manage a canoe as well as any In- 
dian that ever lived. His tact enabled 
him to keep his place while preserving a 
sense of comradeship and equality. He 
was never too suggestive, too ambitious 
nor too lazy. Whenever he made a sug- 
gestiou about the route it was wise to be 
governed by it. 

When he said try the elevated region 
in July, we at once picked up our belong- 
ings and struck for Gillett Lake, from 
which we again portaged into Gilmour, 
having overlooked the thoroughfare. 
From Gilmour Lake we paddled into the 
Wisconsin; thence up that stream one 
mile and then ascended the seven-mile 
outlet to Lake St. Germaine, camping up- 
on the south-east sidenear Lake Content. 
On the way up the creek, Clark noticed 
some floating water-grass and quietly re- 
marked that I had better take in the fel- 
low that had loosened it as we were about 
out of meat. When I had traded the 
paddle for the rifle I had the pleasure of 
witnessing my companion’s marvelous 
power over the canoe. Although the 
current was very swift, he would hold 
the boat wherever he pleased and force 
it slowly along absolutely without noise 
—his paddle never crunching on the 
gravel nor slipping on the stones. Two 
bends above we came upon a doe stand- 
ing in the stream, but we wanted a buck 
and did not shoot. The chance to get 
one came next morning when, looking 
across Lake Content, we saw a buck 
walking on the beach. Rushing the 
canoe through the short. thoroughfare, 
we paddled straight toward him. 

“Pick up your gun and sit still and I 
will paddle you up to him,” said Clark, 
as he urged the canoe forward without 
takirig his paddle from the water. When- 
ever the deer looked towards us the pad- 
dle was stopped until it could be moved 
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with safety again. When only 140 yards 
intervened the buck gave us a look that 
could not be mistaken. At the same mo- 
ment the boat was leveled and stopped 
and I heard.a whispered “quick!” which 
I interpreted to mean, “ Move slowly un- 
til the sight hits him, then pull as soon as 
the lord will let you.” 

“That's all right,” said Clark, as the 
buck bounded into the woods. “We'll 
find him.” 

“ How do you know I hit him? 
you see him drop his flag?” 

“No,” returned Clark; “I didn’t look 
at his tail, but whenever a deer is inclined 
to run in a short circle with short jumps, 
you can bet he won't run a hundred 
yards.” 

True to the prediction, we found him 
near at hand and soon had him hanging 
atcamp. Before dinner we made the cir- 
cuit of Lake Content and, later on, fished 
around Big St. Germaine—the former 
yielding small and big-mouthed bass and 
muscallonge (one of 15 pounds) and the 
latter wall-eyed pike and large muscal- 
longe—one of at least 35 pounds and two 
of 20 and 25 pounds. 

That we might continue to find enjoy- 
ment in fishing, we almost invariably used 
a rod, and each handled a fish alternately. 
When a fish no longer showed fight he 
was brought up to the canoe, his head 
carefully raised out of the water and a 
light blow between and just behind the 
eyes given him. We then lifted him in- 
to the boat, detached the hooks and gave 
him his liberty. Experience with a club 
of a certain weight soon taught us the 
proper “knock out” blow, and unless 
hooked in the gills, the fish was certain 
to regain consciousness inside of two or 
three minutes. For variety’s sake we 
occasionally used the eight-ounce bam- 
boo with 300 feet of trout line. The bat- 
tle which followed the hooking of a 
twenty-pound fish can be imagined by all 
true anglers—especially as the muscal- 
longe seldom sulks. 

Finding the seven-mile outlet of Plum 
Lake choked with rubbish, we next as- 
cended the outlet of Lost Lake and 


Did 
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camped at an iron spring on the south 
side of the lake. Here the muscallonge 
were smaller than in Big St. Germaine, 
but the bass were numerous and large. 
It would seem that the patriarchs of the 
bass family had gathered here; for of the 
dozen introduced by the trout rod to the 
war club, none weighed less than 4% nor 
more than 5% pounds. From here a 
very hard three-mile portage to ‘Plum 
Lake was made. Considering the shape, 
four miles long by one-half wide, this lake 
is something of a curiosity. The east 
end is muddy and roily, the west end 
sandy and clear and the middle deep and 
of a beautiful blue color; the line between 
deep and shallow water being very dis- 
tinctly marked. Fish, ruffed grouse, 
deer and wolves were abundant—the 
latter entertaining us at night. The fish- 
ing, however, was equal to the wildest 
imaginations of the angler. I shall only 
say that never did we succeed in getting 
out a hundred feet of the trolling line 
without:a strike and that very frequently 
three or four muscallonge would follow a 
hooked brother about, seemingly aston- 
ished at his actions and ever upon the 
point of attacking him. Several times the 
trolling spoon was taken within three feet 
of the boat. At times—when the heat of 
summer is upon the little, dry Western 
valley in which I live—I look longingly 
towards this cool piney retreat and think 
that my lodge in the wilderness should 
be there. And then again when I think 
of the years that have intervened, and of 
the encroachments of civilization, I im- 
agine the rainbow of promise to be no 
longer there and turn away with the hope . 
that somewhere at some future time I 
may find another Elysium equally attrac- 
tive. 

From the west end of Plum an Indian 
trail leads to Trout Lake and from the 
north-east side another leads to Star 
Lake, which we found tobe a very pretty 
lake—containing the varieties of fish pe- 
culiar to the Wisconsin river waters. We 
here hooked a very large ’longe in the 
gills and consequently felt bound to eat 
‘longe steak while it remained sweet. 
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From Star we made a hard four-mile 
carry to Laura Lake, wonderfully good 
bass water,and thence northwest by a 
chain of lakes, including White Sand, 
reached Trout Lake about August first. 
On the way an opportunity occurred to 
speculate upon Darwin’s theory of na- 
tural distribution by reason of finding a 
small land-locked lake fairly alive with 
bass. Later on others of like character 
were found containing suckers, bass, 
trout and muscallonge. Several days 
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callonge were found in this chain of lakes 
—muscallonge being abundant in nearly 
all of them. 

Regarding the game and fur-bearing 
animals common in this section, we saw 
deer, bear, ruffed grouse, spruce grouse, 
beaver, lynx, otter, pine martin, fisher, 
mink, muskrat, ducks, geese and loons. 
Except for food nothing was killed save 
one black bear that attempted to steal a 
venison ham from a tree nearcamp. In 
this vast solitude there was no incentive 











“When only 140 yards intervened, the buck gave us a look that could not be mistaken.” 


were spent at Trout Lake, the water there 
being remarkably clear and _ inviting. 
Just why this lake (which we judged to 
be one of the sources of the Chippeway) 
should contain lake trout we could not 
understand, but many were seen and 
several captured. Clark said they must 
originally have come from Superior 
waters, either by overflow or water 
spout,and that they took the trolling hook 
readily later in the season. Trout, bass, 
pike, catfish, suckers, croppies and mus- 


to kill. We could neither use, carry nor 
show any great quantity and were there- 
fore content with supplying our primitive 
wants and learning all we could of the 
topography of the country and its re- 
sources. While we can now look at that 
past time with pleasure, we did not then 
consider it a continuous round of delight. 
There were certainly many bright and 
happy days, many enchanting vistas and 
a constant delicious uncertainty as to 
what the next view would reveal. 
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But there were also many rainy days, 
many mosquitoes and: blackflies and 
many difficult portages over hills and 
through swamps and thickets where trails 
or exasperating détours were necessarily 
made, From the Chippeways and Win- 
nebagoes, occasionally met, some infor- 
mation as to the best waterways and trails 
was obtained, but the water channels 
often proved deceptive, being shallow or 
clogged with logs and brush when least 
expected. These obstructions were ex- 
tremely annoying, as they kept us wet 
from wading, snagged the canoe and 
were sources of vexatious delays. Never- 
theless a bright day in camp upon some 
pleasing lake dissipated the recollection 
of all past discomforts and kept the star 
of promise before us. We may not have 
thought seriously that Faith would bring 
us riches, but we could understand how 
“Faith overleaps the confines of our reason,” 
and so, trusting to the three graces, Faith, 
the Sun and the Polar Star, kept on our 
way, alternately rejoicing and repining. 
Continuing our journey, we rounded 
the point at the narrows of Trout Lake 
and followed the Manitowish River 
through one broadening to Manitowish 
Lake, where several days were passed in 
exploring that and adjacent waters. Two 
portages brought us to Big Lake and 
three more to Presque Isle, from whence 
the waters flowed to the North. Clark 
was now on familiar ground with thirty 
miles of pine forest between him and the 
Wisconsin; but it was enough for him to 
know that our course lay straight to the 
east along the divide of the southern and 
northern watershed—a country glisten- 
ing with innumerable water gems. Re- 
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gardless of the fact that we were about 
out of flour,and with no supply camp 
nearer than the Wisconsin, Clark grew 
merry over the anticipation of roughing 
it in an unknown region where his wood- 
craft could have full play. A trail,a 
blaze, a witness tree, a running brook, a 
block upon the State line gave him all the 
information he needed. When _ these 
were lacking he climbeda tree on elevated 
ground and noted the best waterways 
along the course. With his new respon- 
sibilities came his reserve stock of energy 
and acute observation which resulted in 
better time being made—a gratifying 
feature under the circumstances. It soon 
became evident that the muscallonge 
waters had been left behind. Only at 
rare intervals did we now find anything 
but bass. Occasionally trout were taken, 
but, as the large fish of the southern 
slope were not encountered, the fishing 
was regarded as a duty or a necessity and 
was accordingly less thoroughly done. 
Between Presque Isle Lake and the State 
Line portages were made into twelve 
large lakes. The State Line was then 
practically followed to the head of the 
Wisconsin by a series of carries and 
thoroughfares connectiug another dozen 
lakes, all surrounded by unbroken forest 
and well stocked with fish. So far as any 
interest the reader may take in a ransack- 
ing expedition through a wild country 
that is now well known, our trip ends 
here. At this time I imagine but little 
hardship would attend a trip of the kind. 
And certainly the birch-bark devotee can 
find no better region in which to spend 
his vacation. 


De Beque, Colorado. 


IRREVOCABLE. 


The moving finger writes, and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 





—From the Rubaiyat. 








UNIQUE 
By BERT 


INCE writing the history of “ John 
Sammy's Deer Trap” (in the July 
number of Sports AFIELD) I am in re- 
ceipt of a letter from a certain wiseacre 
in Connecticut who denounces the story 
as improbable and intimates that the in- 
telligent readers of this journal are not 
to be imposed upon by “ such a tissue of 
baseless fabrications,” I have not replied 
to his communication, and for the very 
best of reasons. There are some men 
so unfortunately constituted that reason 
and evidence are powerless to move them 
from a position once taken and a contro- 
versy with a person of this stamp is to be 
avoided, for it can not possibly lead to 
good results. However, while I am on 
the subject I might as well state that 
stake traps (like the one described in my 
sketch) are well known throughout the 
Southern States, and especially in Florida, 
where the negroes frequently set them for 
deer, and quite often with good success. 
There are other contrivances for catch- 
ing game that are quite as unique in their 
way; and in attempting their enumera- 
tion I will accord the first place in the 
list to the augerhole trap—an ingenious 
device in common use among ’coon and 
mink trappers. It is simply an auger 
hole one and a half inches in diameter, 
bored in a log or tree root to the depth 
of four or five inches, while three sharp- 
ened horseshoe nails are driven through 
the wood in such a way that their points 
protrude inward and downward from the 
walls of the hole. Then a bait is dropped 
in—generally a piece of bloody meat or 
‘a few feathers—and the trap is set and 
ready. for the coming of its victim. In 
trying to reach the bait, the ‘coon forces 
its paw between the keen-pointed nails, 
which penetrate the flesh and sinews 
when an attempt at withdrawal is made 
—placing Colonel ’Coon in a very sad 
predicament indeed. Minks are invari- 
ably caught by the head, the nail points 
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MELDRUM. 


catching back of the jaws or at the bass 
of the skull. 

I remember reading some years since 
of a grizzly bear being caught in a (very 
much) modified form of this trap. The 
incident was said to have occurred at the 
camp of a grading outfit on a Western 
railroad, in Wyoming or Idaho, I have 
forgotten which. Bruin had grown into 
an offensive habit of raiding the camp 
during the absence of the men, terroriz- 
ing the cook and taking possession of 
anything that pleased his fancy. There 
were no guns in the outfit and the bear 
had everything his own way, until, at last, 
an inventive Irishman thought of a plan 
that seemed to promise the men a release 
from their troubles. Securing an empty 
spike keg, he filled the sides with long, 
sharp-pointed nails, slanting downwards. 
at a considerable angle, and placed it at 
the door of the cook-shanty, nicely baited 
with a big piece of beef. The plan 
worked admirably; and the next day, the 
men employed on the “dump” were 
treated to the unusual sight of a big 
grizzly, with his head concealed in a nail 
keg, tumbling blindly down the mountain 
into their very midst, where he was quick- 
ly dispatched with picks and sledges. 

The pit trap has rarely been used in 
the United States, except, perhaps, by 
the Indians prior to the settlement of the 
country by the whites. They are “dead 
medicine” on all sorts of domestic cattle, 
while, on the other hand, it is difficu!t to 
so carefully hide all traces of digging 
that the suspicions of game animals will 
not be aroused. Besides, a pit large 
enough to hold a deer or bear represents 
a hard day’s work for a couple of men 
and in nine cases out of ten the labor 
would be thrown away. 

Bear hunters in the Southern cane- 
brakes occasionally make use of set guns; 
the manner of arranging them being too 
generally understood to require a particu- 
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lar explanation 
here. The trap 
most common- 
ly used for 
bear, however, 
is merely a cov- 
ered pen of 
heavy logs, 
with a sliding 
door upheld by 
a set of ‘‘trig- 
gers” on the 
“figure four” 
plan. A penof 4 
identically the 
same construc- 
tion, roof alone 
excepted, is 
used by the 
planters for 
trapping their wild hogs when it is de- 
sired to mark them; the bait in this case 
being an ear of corn. I also enclose you 
a’ drawing (sent me by one of my school 
chums, now in the Transvaal District) 
which shows how they catch hyenas in 
Africa. The trap is built on the simple 
“dead fall” principle, and it is needless 
to say the animal is not taken alive. Just 
what crushed hyena is useful for, I do 
not know; but at any rate the tables are 
turned, and, instead of the “laughing 
hyena,” the native has the laugh on the 
hyena. 

Over on Bayou Teche, when I was a 
boy, a big alligator inhabited a certain 
pool and I could occasionally find where 
he had passed in the night from the bayou 
to a little pond near by. I laid many 
plans for his capture, but every one failed 
to secure the hoped for result. As a last 
resort I suspended a heavily weighted 
spear above the trail he usually followed, 
running the rope that held it over a limb 
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and across the path; so that a touch 
would bring the barbed point down upon 
anything that passed below. I got the 
idea from a picture of a hippopotami trap 
in one of Paul Du Chaillu’s books on 
Africa, and I felt reasonably sure that it 
would do the business for the biggest 
and hardest-shelled alligator in Louisi- 
ana. Accompanied by my cousin I went 
the next morning to examine my trap 
and found the rope cut in a dozen places 
while the spear point had been driven 
deep in a tree and twisted out of shape. 
Near by lay the carcass of a big spotted 
sow, the property of a neighbor, and 
pinned to an adjacent tree was a rudely 
worded notice to the effect that pork was 
cheap—but that it was poor policy to 
begin butchering so early in the season. 
It is needless to say that I took the hint 
and accepted the destruction of my trap 
with due resignation. 
Meldrum Bayou, La. 














AN ANTELOPE 


HUNT IN NEW - MEXICO. 


By HIRAM M. STRONG. 


If there be a true sportsman who has 
passed through the Territory of New 
Mexico, on the Jine of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fé, and not said to himself 
that he would like to drop his favorite 
hackle in those limpid streams or traverse 
her mountain fastnesses, rifle in hand, he 
is no devoted follower of Nimrod. 

It is only a few years since the Western 
plains were dotted with numerous herds 
of buffalo and antelope. The old buffalo 
trails leading to water holes and rivers 
may still be seen. Now, save for a herd 
in the Yellowstone National Park and 
one or two small herds in Texas and Ari- 
zona, that once King of the Plains, the 
Buffalo, is extinct and the antelope is 
fast following in his footsteps. Time was 
when the traveller could ride day in and 
day out on the Staked Plains of Texas 
and see countless thousands of these 
fleet-footed creatures. In certain parts 
of a few of the Western States and Terri- 
tories (more especially in Colorado and 
Wyoming) one may still occasionally 
sight the characteristic brown and white 
of the antelope, as they speed away 
accross the plain, leaving a long trail of 
dust behind; for the antelope is the fleet- 
est of North American cervide and it 
takes a good greyhound to keep any- 
where near him. 





Lying in about the central portion of 
New Mexico is an expanse of mesa (or 
tableland) possibly one hundred miles 
long by fifty wide, that reaches from the 
Manzano Mountains on the west to the 
Pecos River and El Capitan Mountains 
on the east and south. Within this scope 
of country there is nothing to break the 
monotony but a few scrubby pifion’ trees 
and now and then a water-hole that goes 
dry during the long hot summer. This 
strip of country was our destination. 
Leaving the railroad at a little place that 
consisted of the station house, saloon, 
grocery, post-office and hotel, all in one 
adobe building, we found our friend G— 
had provided us transportation in the 
shape of a buckboard and mules. 

The ranche house proper was some 
twenty-five miles from the railroad sta- 
tion; but we entered our friend’s grazing 
ground for his stock in the course of 
twenty minutes. Friend H— and myself 
had supposed that the house was con- 
structed of logs or stone; so you can im- 
agine our surprise when our driver point- 
ed out Headquarters in the shape of a 
large brush corral. ‘But, where's the 
house?” asked H— of our guide. “In- 
side,” was the brief answer. In a few 
minutes we pulled up in front of the only 
entrance—and there, in the centre of the 
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All that is left of the American 


enclosure, was alarge Atent. This tent 
home was fitted out as snugly as possible, 
with bunks arranged on posts about two 
feet above the ground on both sides; a 
stove that resembled an inverted funnel 
which when it got hot was a source of 
comfort; and well it was that these quar- 
ters were thus arranged, for New Mexico 
is not always the warm torrid country 
some of us are prone to imagine it—as 
the blizzards they have there are full- 
grown and energetic. 

Reclining on the bunks around that 
comfortable fire after supper, we dicussed 
our chances for the following week’s 
sport until, one by one, we had all “turned 
in” and only the two stag-hounds were 
left to watch. The following morning 
we were awakened by what seemed to us 
the howling of fifty coyotes. Old Spears 
said: ‘‘there warn’t only two or three 
holding a concert down in the sage- 
bresh,” and that it was'a sure sign of a 
storm. 

By 8 o'clock everything was in readi- 
ness for the start. The wagon had been 
loaded with guns, ammunition, bedding, 
provisions, wood and water. It was nec- 
essary to carry fuel and water, for the 


water holes were 
few and far be- 
tween and buffalo 
chips scarce. We 
had chosen the 
month of January 
for our hunt. At 
this season of the 
year the antelope 
collect in large 
herds, sometimes 
numbering several 
hundred. At the 
approach of 
spring these large 
herds break up 
into small com- 
panies and scatter 
over their sum- 
mer feeding 
grounds. To- 
wards the last of 
May the does are found singly upon 
the prairie. The kids are born in June 
and are two in number; the hair is 
somewhat curly and they have great dif- 
ficulty in walking—the cowboys very of- 
ten catching them inthe high grass where 
they hide. 

How long the antelope can do without 
water, is quite a question among the few 
men who live in this vicinity. I have it 
from an old-time buffalo hunter—one 
who has spent the major portion of his 
life on the Western plains—that he has 
found antelope sixty miles from any 
known water, and he vouches for the fact 
that they will go ten days without taking 
a drink. 

Our course the first day lay along the 
main travelled road for a distance of fif- 
teen miles; thence we struck across the 
prairie for another ten miles to where we 
made our first camp. Before we left the 
road Spears sighted a bunch of six an- 
telope. There was a great scramble for 
guns and questions of “Where?” 
“Where?” for it is very difficult for an in- 
experienced hunter to distinguish them 
at a distance when they are not running. 
As we sprang from the wagon the bunch 
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began to move and then, for the first time, 
we had no trouble in seeing them. On 
they came, directly towards us—never 
turning to the right nor left. Scarcely 
were we on the ground and in position 
to shoot, when they whirled and started 
in another direction. “ Now’s your time,” 
shouted Spears, and our rifles cracked 
almost as one; but we had not counted 
on their being so far and the bullets 
raised the dust ten yards this side of them. 
Now they have turned and are circling to 
get our wind and the rate they travel 
would make a fast express train ashamed 
of itself. Shot after shot rang out and still 
they circle until, getting our wind, they 
disappeared in a cloud of dust. 

“Well,” remarked Spears as we climbed 
into the wagon, “that’s fine marksman- 
ship. Why you shot all around them 
and never touched a hair,” and he re- 
lapsed into silence. No one said a word 
for some time. H— finally came to and 
said the distance was deceiving or he 
would have knocked one over. B— and 
the writer had nothing to say, but we 
thought a good deal. We wentinto camp 
that night in a little valley, where there 
was an abundance of grass for the mules, 
and all enjoyed a very appetizing supper 
of grouse, bacon, coffee. fried potatoes 
and hot biscuit. 

Next morning, having first decided on 
meeting at a certain point, Spears and I 
started in one direction, while B— and 
H— took another. At noon’ we came 
together and compared notes. B— had 
seen quite a bunch feeding and he and 
H— had tried to gef a shot but without 
success, as the antelope had caught sight 
of them and “ quit the flats,” as Spears 
laconically remarked. We held a short 
conference after lunch and decided that 
we should all follow in about the direc- 
tion B— had seen the bunch go in the 
morning. After travelling for an hour 
and a half Spears caught sight of our an- 
telope; and, after some brief instructions 
from Spears on our mode of attack, we 
started—Spears in the lead crawling like 
a snake,the rest following in single file. 
We made good progress for the first hun- 
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dred yards or so, when H—, who was a 
heavy man, had to rest, and to do so he 
turned on his back; he soon righted him- 
self with a half suppressed yell. I thought 
he had been bitten by a. rattlesnake but 
it was only a few cacti spines in the small 
of hisback. We were soon going again 
and as we were working up the wind the 
antelope had not noticed H—. When we 
were within two hundred yards, Spears 
lay flat in the grass until we had all come 
up with him; then, at the word, we all 
jumped to our feet and commenced shoot- 
ing; andnota minute too soon—for they 
had become suspicious of something 
wrong, the bucks uttering a sharp snort 
or whistle. At the first volley a young 
buck fell; at the next, two went down 
but one got up and started off at a rapid 
pace, considering that it had a broken 
leg; we all fired at this one and got him. 
By this time the balance of the antelope 
were fast disappearing. However, we 
were satisfied with what we had. After 
removing theentrails and taking one sad- 
dle we tied handkerchiefs to their feet to 
keep the coyotes from making a supper 
or breakfast, and started for camp. 
Spears gave us the direction and, think- 
ing we might get a chance shot at some- 
thing, each one started out alone—H— 
saying he would go to camp and start 
supper. If one has ever experienced the 
sensation of being lost on a desert, one 
can realize how I felt as the sun sank and 
night overtook me. I had travelled, as 
I thought, in the direction of the camp; 
but now it was getting dark and I could 
see no signs of anything that looked like 
a tent and wagon. I could hear nothing 
but the noise I made in walking. Once 
I thought I heard the report of a gun, 
but could not tell from whence it came. 
Sitting down on a little mound of sand, 
I tried to think of the direction I should 
take. Suddenly I was aroused from my 
thoughts by feeling something crawling 
on my body and in an instant it seemed 
as though I were afire; for I had seated 
myself on one of those homes of the 
red-ants that infest New Mexico. I start- 
ed to run, not knowing or caring the di- 
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rection I took—tearing at my clothes as 
I ran. I soon had a portion of them off, 
in the end freeing myself of those little 
pests. I have always thought those ants 
saved me from spending a most uncom- 
fortable night on the plains; for presently 
I heard a snort that was somewhat start- 
ling. Peering through the darkness, I 
could just discern our mules which we 
had staked in the morning a short dis- 
tance from the wagon. I was the first 
one to reach camp and that was some 
consolation; for the others had said they 
needed no instructions to get there. I 
soon had a roaring fire going and was 
beginning to think some one else would 
spend the night out, when there came a 
faint shout and presently in walked B— 
and H—. They had seen the fire while 
passing the camp a half a mile distant; 
each laid the blame on the other and, 
while they were disputing, Spears came 
in, still hanging on to the saddle of ante- 
lope. It leaked out subsequently that 
H— had discovered a bunch of antelope 
in the twilight and crawling on them had 
fired a couple of times. They never 
moved. His antelope were several 
bunches of the Spanish bayonet plant, 
moving their long sword-like leaves in 
the wind. 

We slept soundly that night for the 
day’s work had been a hard one. The 
sky was cloudy in the morning and 
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Spears thought we had better get the 
game of the day before and start for 
home; for he said: “It looked mighty 
blizzardy.” It proved in the end that his 
advice was worth taking. We killed two 
more antelope on our homeward trip, and 
had we had time to have followed them, 
could have killed many more. 

The blizzard that Spears had predicted 
commenced just as we got in sight of the 
Ranche. For three days we never got 
further than ten feet from thetent and then 
only with a rope secured around the body, 
the other end being held by some one in 
the tent. How is that for a “ tropical” 
climate ? 

On the morning of the fourth day the 
storm had spent itself and, bidding Good- 
bye to our kind hosts, we started for the 
station. I found that however good a 
man may be at shooting, he will find that 
to hit an antelope when that animal is 
running his best, is a difficult thing, and 
requires a steady nerve, combined with 
rare good judgment of distances. Mak- 
ing détours around the large snow drifts 
and breaking through smaller ones was 
slow work. So that it was long after 
nightfall when the lights of the station 
were seen glimmering in the distance and 
we began to realize that our first camp 
hunt was drawing to a finish. 

Glorietta, New Mexico. 
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The mountain owns its oread, and the stream 
Its naiad; lo, the dryad of the pine! 
How stern and lofty! sorrow how divine 

Its murmurings speak. But let the lightning shine 

Around it, and the storm hold fearful reign, 

Lo, the proud warrior! with what calm disdain 

He braves the utmost fury! all forgot 

His sorrow, for great souls remember not 

Their trials; when great troubles come, they call 
The poised soul up; and great hearts do not bow 
To tempests, but with calm, uplifted brow 


Dare the wild worst. 


Dark, stormy troubles fall 


Upon the strong to try them; weakness bends ; 


Strength grows more strong ; 


Council Bluffs, Towa. 


and vain the storm its fury spends. 
EpwarpD WILBur Mason. 











CAROLINA ‘POSSUM HUNTING. 


Two enjoyable years of my life were 
spent in North Carolina. Soon after the 
war—for there, everything dates from 
“the wah”—we moved to Cabarrus 
County, not as “carpet baggers,” but in 
search of health for an invalid father. We 
lived on a plantation and enjoyed our- 
selves in true country style. The people 
were very cordial and friendly, and many 
were the invitations we had to ‘corn 
shuckings.” The scenes come back to 
me so vividly now; the negro messenger 
with his welcome “You’uns is all axed 
to Colonel John’s cohn shuckin’.” And, 
truly, all were invited—men, women and 
children; black, white and mixed. 

Before sundown a motley throng of a 
hundred or more would be gathered from 
all the country within a radius of ten or 
fitteen miles. The corn to be shucked 
had been snapped from the stalk and 
carted to the yard and then dumped in 
one long high continuous row. ‘The 
workers, without regard to age, color or 
sex, were soon crowded closely all around 
the corn, and the long pile divided into 
two equal parts by a rail on each side. 
Captains were chosen, and then the corn 
began to fly. The people all faced the 
pile, either kneeling or sitting on the 
ground, and would push the “shucks” 
behind them and throw the corn back- 





wards over their heads and well back of 
the piles of shucks. The smaller boys 
would carry the shucks in armfuls and 
pack away in rail pens or in the barns. 
The two captains, passing often behind 
their respective sides, would encourage 
them in every possible way, while humor- 
ously deriding the agility and shucking 
abilities of the opposing side. A red ear, 
of course, called for the usual penalty, a 
kiss, and often caused much boisterous 
merriment. Platforms were conveniently 
erected on which dirt or ashes were 
thrown and held blazing pitch-pine 
torches. The better cooks were myster- 
iously engaged in the house and kitchen; 
and soon long tables were spread out of 
doors; and various savory odors caused 
the workers to re-double their exertions; 
so that the air would be full of corn, 
Southern songs and urgent demands for 
more haste. About IO p. m. one side 
finishes, and then the victorious captain 
climbs a vertical rail. and is carried in 
triumph around the remaining small pile. 
Then comes the dinner, the men eating 
first; then the women and children; and, 
last of all, the darkies. 

Such feasts as we had! Sweet potatoes, 
and yams so juicy andtoothsome. (Not 
the sad, withered, kiln-dried samples we 
see in’ Wisconsin groceries). Chicken 
pies, roast pig (whole and fat), roast 
"possum, corn-bread made from the sweet, 
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delicious Southern corn (and baked in 
the small iron Dutch ovens, with live 
coals above and below). 

The climate of Cabarrus County, and 
indeed of all the pine districts of North 
Carolina and Georgia, is almost ideal, be- 
ing rarely too hot or too cold. 


« * * x 


But I am neglecting the noble opos- 
sum; noble mainly because he is such 
good eating. Two colored boys, Isa and 
Adam, were our usual companions on 
such hunts; and their two dogs, Judge, 
an aged mongrel, and Ring, a timorous 
young hound, went with us. With a 
flaming pitch-pine torchand an axe to cut 
more “light-wood’ as needed, we would 
start out about 9 or IO p. m., going to 
the nearest persimmon trees in the hope 
of treeing a ‘possum, as they are dearly 
fond of ripe persimmons. Every tree 
would be closely examined and if a ’pos- 
sum were found Adam would climb the 
tree while the game would creep to the 
very top—but Adam would be after him; 
and, climbing out as far as he could, 
would give a vigorous shake and Mr. 
’Possum would fall to the ground and be 
pounced upon by the dogs and darkies 
and speedily killed or, if poor,taken home 
and fattened. Much as the dogs like 
‘possums, the colored people like them 
better; and indeed when parboiled and 
then stuffed and baked, an opossum is 
no mean dish for any lord of creation. 
Epicures, of course, denounce “stuffing” 
anything—answering that the flavor is 
lost by so doing; but then epicures do 
not eat ’possum, and if they did would 
take it as full of bread and onion “stuff- 
ing” as it would hold. Otherwise they 
would miss a rare treat. The black 
Mammies are often most excellent cooks 
and what they do not know about cook- 
ing possums has yet to be learned. If 
no ‘possums were found in the persim- 
mon trees we would take to the woods. 
One night, I well remember. We had 
hunted several hours without success and, 
though the dogs had treed several times, 
our closest scrutiny had failed to locate 
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any game in the trees. At last, Judge 
was missing and we heard a muffled boom- 
ing sound far away. We went towards 
it, the sound growing louder, till we came 
to a huge log—and there was Judge, his 
head thrust in a hole in its side, he all the 
time barking his loudest and striving 
vainly to get his body through. An old 
gentleman ‘possum was growling and 
snorting fiercely in the farthest hollow 
point of the log. The axe speedily cut 
down to him and he was seized by the 
tail and pulled out, when he played the 
dead act on us, but all to no purpose, for 
a long green stick was split and his tail 
thrust into the split holding him fast, and 
he was thus carried, head downwards, 
over the shoulders of stalwart Isa. This 
‘possum soon became ugly—catching at 
every bush—and so had to be killed. 

In a short time, in passing an uprooted 
tree Adam saw a ’possum’s tail protrud- 
ing and I at once seized it; but the little 
animal had a good hold and, besides, I 
hate to handle a live wild energetic ’pos- 
sum; so he pulled away and disappeared, 
but with hands and axe handle we soon 
dug him out. He was smaller than the 
first and more docile; so we took him 
home to pen up and fatten. Guns are 
never taken on these hunts, for it is con- 
sidered a contemptible trick to shoot an 
opossum. 

After this the dogs acted strangely— 
barking up every big tree; and when we 
would try to shine a ’possum—namely, 
catch the gleaming reflection of his eyes 
by holding the torch well behind us, the 
dogs would run to another tree and bark. 
The darkies declared spooks were about 
and wanted to go home. The whispering 
darkness of the forest—our solitary torch 
casting weird shadows on tall, graceful 
pine, sturdy oak or little sassafras, with a 
dark black circle beyond the reach of our 
feeble light—made a sombre but beauti- 
ful picture. The wide-open, shining negro 
eyes and the continual howling of the 
dogs almost conquered my 14-year old 
spirit, but I was a skeptic on the subject 
of ghosts and calmly informed my sable 
friends that we must have more opos- 














sums. Somehow, the dogs would not 
work any more; but we kept at it. 

In about an hour we entered a clearing 
to search .a few persimmon trees, but 
found no ’possums. Suddenly Adam’s 
teeth began to rattle and the dogs bristled 
up, growled and crowded close to us, for 
near by was a moving light, as large asa 
lantern, moving along the top of a rail 
fence next to the woods. 

We started to investigate, but soon I 

“was alone—-the negroes with the torch 
refusing to go further. The ground was 
rather high and dry; but that mysterious 
light pursued its quiet course for about a 
quarter of a mile and then disappeared. 
I tried to explain to my companions that 
it was a will-o’-the-wisp which followed 
the decayed rail fence so closely; but 
they insisted it was a ghost and would 
hunt no more; neither would the dogs. 
So we went home. The negroes attribut- 
ed our poor luck and ghostly experiences 
to the fact that, before starting, we had 
told where we were going—and ¢hat 
always brought bad luck. 

Beloit, Wis. E. C. HELM. 

-— ~_ 


RAFTING ON THE BOISE. 





In the summer of 1895 I, with some 
twenty others, was employed on a sub- 
lava placer claim on Boisé River. The 
work though hard was agreeable and, 
aside from the ever-present liability of a 
pilaster of lava coming down, was with- 
out serious danger. To support these 
‘‘rotten” places and feed the pumping 
engine, required a great amount of tim- 
ber; so, after the placer company had 
exhausted the near supply of wood I was 
ordered up the stream to gather and float 
down a new supply. The Boisé is a great 
public carrier and vast amounts of cord- 
wood and saw logs are annually sentdown 
its turbulent waters. Even in the Boise 
Valley, the river has a fall of some eight 
feet to the mile; while in the mountain 
cafions it is one continuous rapid of boil- 
ing, seething waters—full of jagged rocks 
and deep eddies, upon which the long 
pike-poles of the canoeman often seek 
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for bottom in vain. Packing our scanty 
bedding and outfit on saddle-horses, our 
party of three (for I had selected two ex- 
perienced rivermen to accompany me) 
took the tortuous trail—now over beds 
of placer boulders; anon over slippery 
ledges of rock and precipitous points, 
where a misstep would send horse and 
rider hundreds of yards into the river 
below. The scenery en route is wildly 
grand; the near hills rising abruptly some 
2,000 feet above the river. In places, 
remains of the ancient lava flow look like 
ruins of ancient castles or some vast walled 
city frowning down from the mountain 
height. Scattered groves of pine and 
fir abound, making it an ideal home of 
the blue grouse which every where 
abound. Deer sign was also plentifully 
in evidence, but, the close season being 
on, we did not go prepared for venison. 
Having reached our destination (where 
vast piles of drift, piled as by some giant 
hand, and dead trees abounded), Bert was 
installed as cook, Ola cared for the horses, 
while I, armed with a “professor” on my 
line and a dead willow pole, landed thir- 
teen fine fish by the time our frying-pan 
was ready. Every rapid and deep ‘eddy 
is thronged with fish and many a lonely 
miner in this rarely visited region dines 
daily on speckled trout. The next day 
was spent in turning logs adrift and in 
searching fora party of miners having in 
charge a logging boat on which we de- 
pended for making the drive.- Our scout 
found their camp, where the last flour 
sack had just been dusted and they had 
for some hours been journeying down- 
stream and towards home. We helda 
council of war—I suggesting that we 
build a raft and follow the drive rather 
than return empty handed.,. This my 
companions thought to be unfeasible, as 
many places in the rapids were so rough 
that only the most skilled boatmen could 
safely runthem. But on deliberation the 
very novelty of it, together with the charm 
of danger, won the day; so we sent our 
now useless horses home by a passing 
miner and constructed a rude raft or cat- 
amaran of three logs. We improvised a 
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raised deck in the centre, on which we 
lashed our supplies (well packed in our 
bedding) and the novel journey began. 

The mode of procedure was for one 
person to work one shore, while the other 
two: handled the raft and worked the 
other, making frequent changes, and 
where the worst jams occurred we would 
all work together. There was no choice 
of place, as we were in the water all day 
long, and in running a rapid the raft 
would frequently be entirely submerged 
—presenting the novel spectacle of two 
men coasting down the river at great 
speed in water up to their knees and ap- 
parently standing on nothing. All the 
high waves passed over our camp equip- 
age; but we had covered it with heavy 
duck, which shed much of the water. 
Still, our bedding was very wet and we 
kept warm by making it each night ona 
bed of hot sand. I landed one four- 
pound trout en route; so, with all the 
discomforts, we fared well and were a 
jolly set. We came near being totally 
wrecked many times and how we would 
have fared had we struck one of the many 
unknown rocks with our nearly unman- 
ageable craft, you may imagine. I well 
remember the last one we ran the evening 
of our third day. We went ahead and 
inspected its main features as usual—a 
half-mile of white foaming water, running 
sheer into an over-hanging precipice, 
then dashing away among a long line of 
jagged cascades. One great sunken rock 
on our side, about twenty feet from the 
shore, shot the water high in air and we 
agreed that it must be missed at all haz- 
ards. The logger across the river saw 
the situation and stopped to watch events. 
We cast off four hundred yards above 
and used our pikes with all energy to gain 
the mid-stream; but we seemed to glide 
along onthe frothy mass like sliding down 
a mountain of glass and got no further 
out than‘our first desperate push had sent 
us. Then the long pikes failed to find 
bottom and we rushed along at the wa- 
ters’ mercy. Rounding the bend, I saw 
we would surely either strike or pass 
over the dreaded rock and so signalled 
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my companion on the stern, as nothing 
could be heard in the wild roar of waters. 
Down we shot, ready for a jump the mo- 
ment the collision came; but, happily, 
the raft cleared it; cut the huge roller 
beyond—which struck me full in the face 
and then rolled back waist-deep to my 
companion. I soon got my opportunity 
and set my pike firmly on a sunken rock 
and ran the raft on the end of a lot of 
our stranded logs—checking our speed 
and throwing us all into an eddy, around 
which we helplessly drifted in water too 
deep to fathom. Then we were suddenly 
caught by the current and hurried pell- 
mell with drifting logs over the cascade 
and into the quiet waters below. We 
made a successful drive and later, when 
the mine superintendent was up the river 
and looked at its rocky teeth, he said 
“You don’t catch me out there in a boat, 
let alone a crazy raft.” And to this day 
the miners along shore tell of the three 
dare devils whom they saw run the river 
on a raft. F. R. Foucu. 
Parina, Idaho. 


— 


SPORT IN NEVADA. 





I am an enthusiastic fisherman and 
hunter and have taken a month off every 
summer for the past eighteen years, which 
I spend with my family in the mountains 
where fish and game are plenty. I have 
often wondered, while reading your ex- 
cellent magazine, why it is that Colorac’o 
should appear to be the only Far West- 
ern State where fish and other game can 
be found. Asa matter of fact, Nevada 
can’t be beat for a sportsman’s paradise. 
For fish the Humboldt River, rising at’ 
Wells (20 miles west of here and flowing 
west into Humboldt Sink or Lake, over 
200 miles) is alive with the finest trout in 
the world. Pyramid Lake in the western 
part of the State (the outlet of the Truc- 
kee River), although quite salty, is full 
of trout weighing as high as ten pounds. 
This lake is ,of immense depth; thirty 
miles long by eighteen wide; and the 
Truckee River, flowing from Lake Tahoe 
(California), enters this State at Essex. 
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This stream, although handicapped by 
several saw-mills, is plentifully inhabited 
with large trout. In April they migrate 
from Pyramid Lake to Lake Tahoe. As 
for brook trout (called “mountain trout” 
in this country), there are hundreds of 
streams that are full of them. And now 
a word as to sport for the gunner. On 
the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, just west of Reno, quail are 
very plentiful. There are also sage chick- 
ens, grouse, deer and an occasional bear. 
This particular part of the State is full of 
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the highest point on the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad (excepting the summit of 
the Sierra Nevada); to be exact, my ele- 
vation is 6,128 above sea-level. It seems 
also to be a crossing point for all the 
deer in the State. A mile west of me 
the deer cross in large droves nearly 
every night. In October last seven came 
within twenty feet of the house. 
Fenelon, Nev. F. H. MACDONELL. 


Lariating Elk in Colorado. 
_ In the North-western part of Colorado, 
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deer; also grouse and sage chickens, but 
no quail. While at Reno in 1885 I sent 
to Mr. E. Woodruff, a friend of mine at 
Wells, two dozen live mountain quail, 
which he turned out on his ranche on 
Trout Creek—a small stream in the Ruby 
Range (which is a range of mountains 
13,000 feet in height and as much like 
the Sierra Nevada as any two ranges can 
be.) These birds were never seen after- 
wards. What became of them, no one 
seems to know. My own place, Fenelon 
Station, is on the Pequop Mountains and 


A HUNT IN NEW 


MEXICO. 
Taken at Camp in Santa Fe Mountatns.] 


along the Yampah River, flourishes a 
sport that I have never heard of as being 
practiced in any other locality—that of 
riding after and lariating elk. Possibly 
the reason is to be found -the peculiar 
combinations necessary to such sport 
which are found there in, may I say, all 
their glory; namely—an abundance of 
elk, deep crusted snow and cowboys. It 
belongs particularly to the cowboy—re- 
quiring good riders and men who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the use and 
abuse of the lariat. The latter part of 
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February and during March is the sea- 
son. At daylight, one March morning in 
1893, we started for the sand-hills, where 
the elk pass on their return to the moun- 
tains from the valleys, where they drift 
every winter. Mounted on grain-fed 
horses, hard and eager for the run, we 
started for the hills and soon came upon a 
herd of about a hundred elk, slowly trav- 
elling along the paths. The snow being 
from one to two feet deep on the level, 
and the crust not strong enough to bear 
them up, they are compelled to follow 
along, Indian feshion, in the paths, or else 
flounder through the snow outside. At 
sight of 'us, they broke away—running as 
fastas they could through the deep snow, 
but soon tiring out. -Itis an easy matter 
to ride alongside a big elk or near enough 
to lariathim. At this season of the year 
they are hornless,having shed their horns 
early in the winter, and the new ones 
not yet. grown—thus making it no more 
difficult to throw the rope over their heads 
than in the case of a horse. They are, 
however, much better at dodging the 
rope, and striking it off their heads with 
their fore-feet, thana horse, and are game 
until entirely exhausted from along win- 
ter and short rations—putting up a de- 
termined and dangerous fight until al- 
most ready to fall, when their fight turns 
to sullenness. Mr. Wallihan, the pho- 
tographer, accompanied our party with 
his camera and was able to get some good 
pictures. 

Lord and Lady Grey, English people, 
werealso with us, mounted on rather thin 
horses for such sport; but bravely bring- 
ing up the rear. Their horses were loaded 
down with old elk-horns which they had 
gathered on the way; and, although they 
had but a half of each pair, bleached white 
by exposure to the sun the preceding 
summer, they seemed to be highly prized 
by our English friends and were destined 
to adorn the walls of their pleasant home 
beyond sea asa memento of our Western 
country. 

The cowboys often ear-mark the cap- 
tured elks with the special mark of some 
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popular young lady and turn them loose 
again. PERLINA S1ZER—Davis. 
Oak Park, Ills. 


More About Deer Hounding. 


‘‘Huntsman,” whose article in our 
February issue attracted such wide-spread 
attention, sends us the following letter 
from a well-known Mississippi sports- 
man, a friend of his: “I agree with you 
that still-hnnting is the most tedious, 
hardest work ever indulged in by a hunt- 
er. In our section, in the early settling 
of the country, we hunted all the time on 
horseback. We would jump the deer 
and shoot them from the saddle. Often- 
times we would miss, and then we would 
put the hounds after them and would 
ride to the hounds until the quarry was 
killed or the trail lost altogether. This 
kind of hunting was called ‘breasting.’. 
We would form a line with the hunters 
about one hundred yards apart, dressing 
on the middle man, and would move 
through the woods; shooting the deer as 
we jumped them. Ifa deer were wounded, 
the hunter wonld blow his -horn three 
At which summons the others 
would all move in his direction and the 
hounds be put on the track. As the 
country became settled up, driving for 
deer was gradually introduced. In 
Southern Mississippi, where we have 
dense reed brakes extending up the little 
hollows and streams, the hunters would 
form in line along both sides of these 
gulches or water-ways, after having first 
sent several active footmen, accompanied 
by three or four quick hounds, into the 
brakes, in order to start the deer; and, . 
as the game would run out on either 
side, the hunters would shoot them. 
This would be kept up as long as the hunt 
was on. If the deer were missed and ran 
safely through the line, the hounds would 
be promptly called off and the hunt con- 
tinued. I never indulged in fire hunting. 
And I also heartily agree with you that 
to run deer into a lake and then knock 
them in the head with a club, is beastly 
indeed.” 

















BIRD NOTES. 





About Sun Birds. 

There are about 425 species of hum- 
ming birds, or “sun birds” as they are 
called near the Equator. Of this num- 
ber only about seven properly belong to 
the United States; and of these I believe 
the “ruby throated” and ‘‘Annas” are 
the most abundant. These wonderful 
little birds excite the admiration of all 
observers with their beautiful iridescent 
colored plumage. Among the most 
noted species may be named, the snow 
cap, blue-tailed sylph, Cayenne fairy, 
ruby throated, Princess Helen’s coquette, 
the white-booted racket-tail (the last 
named being noted for its remarkable 
swiftness of flight), and the long tailed, 
which is found only in Jamaica and con- 
sidered the most beautiful of them all. 
This beautiful bird is of a green color, 
tinged with gold; the wings are purple 
brown and the tail (which is nearly three 
times longer than the body) is black with 
a bluish reflection. In beauty of form 
this little bird surpasses the famous para- 
dise bird of New Guinea. 

Another remarkable species is the 
“sword bill,” with a beak nearly as long 
as its body. These wonderful little crea- 
tures are found only in North and South 
America, and are most abundant near the 
Equatorial Line. On the extremity of a 
small branch or twig is hung a delicate 
little nest of vegetable down and therein 
are deposited two tiny eggs of pure white. 
During the period of incubation the male 





seems very happy, hopping around the 
nest and paying his mate every attention, 
seldom leaving her sight even for a few 
minutes. Their food consists of distilled 
dew and tiny insects found in various 
flowers. Some species are found as far 
north as the Arctic Regions and south to 
Patagonia; and from the level of the sea 
to the lofty summits of the Andes. But 
wherever found they are always the same 
beautiful, wonderful birds. 

Here is a grand field for the working 
ornithologist, as comparatively little is 
known of this fascinating species. 


Nearer Home. 

The lakes and swamps of the Southern 
States are the home of the American An- 
hinga or “snake bird” (Plotus Anhinga). 
It is an interesting bird, possessing some 
peculiar habits; yet, for some reason or 
other, is more or less neglected by latter- 
day ornithologists perhaps because of the 
difficulties of study. But do difficulties 
excuse the ornithologist? I think not. 
This bird is a near relative of the cormor- 
ants. There are two varieties in Africa 
and onein Australia; but Plotus Anhinga 
is the only one found in North America. 
They are very seldom found near the 
the coast, preferring the rivers, lakes and 
swamps of the interior, where they are 
found associating with the heron, the ibis 
and the bittern. For nesting sites they 
seem to prefer cypress swamps. Their 
nests are placed in trees about fifteen or 
twenty feet above the ground and usually 
in a tree near the water. These birds 
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are most abundant among the rivers and 
swamps of Florida; but the great tangled 
mass of vegetable growth that is always 
found in such places is a veritable moun- 
tain in the way of study at close range; 
still, I believe the persistent and patient 
student is always rewarded for his time 
and labor. 
* 
* * 

On the evening of January 26, while 
walking along theborder of a small pond, 
I flushed and shot a white-throated shore 
lark. I consider myself very fortunate, as 
this is a rare visitor to this locality, being 
the only oneI have seen in three years. 
His Larkship now occupies a prominent 
place among my mounted specimens. 

Kinloch, Mo. Morris RICE. 

Blue Birds and Others. 

In the November issue of Sports 
AFIELD the question is asked “ Where 
are our blue birds?” And the statement 
is made that in the East they have failed 
to put in an appearance in such numbers 
as formerly. In your December issue a 
correspondent says that large flocks of 
them come to Colorado just before 
Christmas and disappear in March or 
April. This, however, does not account 
for their whereabouts in the breeding 
season. Here on Long Island a pair of 
blue birds are rarely seen during the sum- 
mer, and in the spring and fall only a 
few are seen during migration. That 
they winter in Colorado and not in the 
South, explains why they are not here in 
spring and autumn. Have they gone, for 
breeding purposes, to some place-which 
the English sparrow has not found, so as 
to avoid these latter enemies? The bob- 
o’-link seems to have left its habitat in 
Central New York. Or perchance as the 
“reed bird” and “rice bird” he has been 
well nigh exterminated ? 

Many birds are seen on Long Island 
in spring and autumn which do not breed 
here. The cat bird was a familiar bird 
here thirteen years ago; but now you see 
one pair where then you would see a 
dozen. 
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Our birds are being exterminated. 
Not, I think, here at the North; but in 
the South, where they hibernate; and by 
the blacks. Every darkey in the South 
has a gun of some sort and everthing 
that has a feather is game for him. 

Something should be done to induce 
legislation in the South for the preserva- 
tion of the Northern song: birds—which, 
in the South, neither sing nor breed. 

A few weeks ago, I saw in my door- 
yard a mocking wren—the only one I 
ever saw on Long Island. He was very 
tame; cocked his head on one side and 
looked at me with his full black eye and 
uttered a loud cheery note—flew off and 
then came back and repeated it. De Kay 
speaks of him as a “rare visitor in this 
state.’ Where then did he come from 
at this season of the year? 

E. Fotsom BAKER. 
Long Island, N. Y. ; 


NEBRASKA BIRD NOTES. 


“ Gay birds, ye visit us when bright 
The summer sun in glory sbines; 
But from our fields ye take your flight 
When Autumn day by day declines.”’ 

I am pleased to say that the above is 
not wholly correct; for some of the 
bright, cheerful little creatures remain 
with us the entire year. No place can 
be utterly drear and uninviting if our 
winged friends are there. The barren 
mountain top or the bare, brown desert 
are made much more pleasant and en- 
durable by the chirping of even a single 
bird. Ten years ago, here in North-west 
Nebraska, song-birds were very scarce 
and that little, brown friend of our youth 
—the quail—was an entire stranger. But 
in 1888 some gentlemen at Long Pine— 
a station about 120 miles east of here— 
had a few live quail shipped in there and 
turned loose and they have multiplied 
and scattered abroad over all this part of 
the country. It is surprising how quickly 
one will mark the absence of these spry, 
joyous little fellows. The first time I 
heard here the glad familiar call of ‘Bob 
— Bob-—White!” it seemed like a voice 
from the old, dewy pasture field from far 
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beyond the Big Muddy. Eventhe women 
and children welcomed this bird as an 
old friend and I think they were more 
contented in their new homes when the 
bright June mornings were 
“Gladdened by the whistle of the quail.’’ 

During the winter of 1886-7 there 
were countless numbers of grouse here 
—the pin-tail species; and they were so 
tame that one could almost have sprink- 
led salt on their tails and caught them. 
I have driven a team and sled directly 
underneath hundreds of them perched 
aloft in the trees without their taking 
flight. Now these birds are very scarce 
and it is smail wonder when one takes 
into consideration the vast numbers that 
have been slaughtered. To give the 
reader a better understanding of the mat- 
ter, I will briefly describe one of the many 
modes of grouse hunting here at that 
time. The hunter, with team and sleigh, 
would start out early in the morning on 
his murderous mission—I can not call it 
sport. Driving directly to the timber 
which grows along the many small 
streams here, he would approach within 
a few yards of the tree in which a flock 
of these birds had gathered for the pur- 
pose of “ hudding,” when, having stopped 
his team and placed his ammunition on 
the seat beside him, he would load and 
shoot until a dozen or more of the un- 
wary birds had fallen. I have seen as 
many as fifteen shot in this way from one 
stand-point. The favorite weapon was a 
22 breech-loading rifle—the shooter of 
course being careful to only shootthe low- 
est tier of birds. ’Tistrue it was notright 
to slaughter them in this manner,and yet 
it was aboutthe only means of subsistence 
for a great many of our settlers. Large 
numbers of the birds were sold and the 
principal bill-of-fare at a great many 
tables was bread and grouse and many a 
poor family would actually have suffered 
had it not been for the plentifulness and 
extreme tameness of these birds. 

During the spring andsummer of 1886 
I saw but very few song-birds here, and 
these were very timid and quiet as if they, 
like ourselves, felt that they were stran- 
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gers in this new land. Of course the 
Western meadow-lark was here to wel- 
come us on our arrival. And, by the 
way, what a difference there is between 
the song of this bird and that of his East- 
ern relation. The latter’s notes are clear 
and evenly modulated, while the former 
sings as if he had undertaken to swallow 
a well-fed grasshopper which had lodged 
in his throat. The farmer is, or should 
be, the birds’ best friend and with him 
they ventured to this untried country; 
so that now. we have a goodly number 
and variety of the old well-known and 
well-loved songsters. Of these I may 
mention the thrush, robin, blackbird, cat- 
bird and bluebird. I did not see any of 
the latter during my first summer here; 
but now, as Lowell so aptly says, we 
have, 
“The bluebird, shifting his light load of song 
From post to post along the cheerless fence.’ 

We have also a fair share of the wood- 
pecker family and other birds—among 
which are the shrike, king-bird (both 
the common and the Arkan’saw), the pe- 
wee, magpie, dove, ground robin, lark- 
bunting, Stellar’s jay and others. In 
October of 1887 I saw a small flock of 
blue-jays here. They came from the 
north-east, flying as if tired, and settled 
for a short time near by me in a corn- 
field. They locked worn and jaded and 
were restless and uneasy, as if away from 
home and anxious to get back. Aftera 
brief rest they again took wing, going to 
the southeast. These were the only 
birds of this kind I have ever seen here. 

Our winters are usually mild, without 
much snow until February and March, 
and frequently some few larks, robins and 
blackbirds remain with us the whole year 
—the former during stormy weather 
keeping close to barnyards and straw 
piles. It is pleasant to have this brave, 
happy little fellow near us during the 
dreariness of February and to hear him 
from his perch on the straw-stack whist- 
ling his welcome notes as if Old Boreas 
was dethroned and sweet, blue violets 
were smiling in approval. 

Coxville, Neb. T. S. ALLISON. 





: “* There is certainly thing in li 
of mmd.”—WasHINGTON IRVING. 





gling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 





HOW FISHING PAID THE COLONEL. 


This story was told by myself one night at a 
whist club gathering (when we were waiting for 
the invariable derelict eighth man to turn up to 
complete the ‘‘set’’) in out cozy little meeting 
parlor at Ottawa, Canada—the Capital City’ of 
this vast Dominion which is so much larger than 
the United States in territory. Just let me say to 
_ you, my Yankee cousin, right here that Ottawa is 
the finest scenic city in North America. The 
Ottawan is kind and polite to strangers ; from the 
boot-black up, he has the manners if not always 
the education of a gentleman. Nothing he can do 
for a stranger, more particularly if he be an 
American, would be too much trouble. ‘‘ Well,”’ 
I hear my reader say, ‘‘what’s all this got to do 
with the story?’ Kindly bear with me for 
““glowing’’ over the beauties of Ottawa; and, 
when next you take a summer’s trip, come and 
visit us and see if I ain’t right. Now, for the 
story. 

One drizzly day a letter was laid upon my desk 
by a rather doubtful-looking character. Seedy ? 
I should say he was. His coat a black frock but- 
toned closely up; his hat a last year’s delapidated 
‘chip ;’? a week’s growth upon his chin; cuffs 
soiled and collar sadly wilted. All of which 
caused me to put him down as the agent of a pat- 
ent stove-blacking, a little faded in luck and pos- 
sibly in want of a loan. So to gain time—any- 
how, I was busy, it being the last day of the 
month and my bear of a banker had telephoned 
me a peremptory ‘‘ Make that overdraw good at 
ouce’’—I said, pushing a chair over to him at the 
same time, ‘‘Sit down, Sir; I’ll attend to you 
shortly.’’ Hang the fellow! he pulled outa choice 
Havanna and, putting another one in front of me, 
said: ‘‘Say, I guess you’re the party that letter is 
intended for? aren’t you?’ I made him no reply. 
I was meditating on how to raise $650, so as to 


balance my account at the bank, when he inter- 
rupted again: ‘‘Say, to-day is Saturday and I 
don’t want to go till Monday and, seeing you’re 
busy, I’ll just take a stroll through your town. 
But first, will you please read Frank’s letter and 
then deposit this money in some safe place as well 
as these studs and things?’ This caused me to 
look at the letter. It was from my old chum, 
Frenk Harris of New York, ard ran thus: 

“Dear JOE: In great haste this will introduce to you 
Colonel K——, a charming fellow and a kindred spirit. 
See to him as you would to me. Bea good Samaritan to 
a Stranger in a Strange Land, as I’m sure you will, Hop- 


ing to see you again for a jolly fish at old Captain Park- 
er’s at Forked River, believe me, 


“Ever as Ever FRANK.” 

Of course I shook hands with him cordially after 
that. 

After I had given him a receipt for the money, 
we sat and smoked our cigars while the Colonel 
told me his plans. Briefly, he was an overworked 
literary man, and, fearing a physical breakdown, 
had determined on a fishing trip. ‘‘I want,’’ he 
said ‘‘to get away for a whole month from the 
daily paper, the post-office and the deadly tele- 
gram.’’ And so Frank had referred him to me. 
Then the vision of a truly Fair Countree floated 
before my eyes. But, as his knowledge of French 
was very limited, I explained to him that the hab- 
itants of the Gatineau River spoke no English 3 
he would have to sleep alone in a tent, cook his 
own meals and have a generally hard time of it. 
But he didn’t scare worth a cent. ‘‘The very 
thing!’’ he said. ‘*I can brush up my French— 
which I have been longing to do—and will be as 
happy as a king.’’ The following Monday I bade 
him Good-bye as he sailed away in a buckboard, 
with blankets, provisions and outfit strapped on 
behind. 

It was well into the fifth week after his depar- 
ture, when the Colonel came back—not the sal- 
low, lean-jawed looking man he had once been, 
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but a stout, sun-burned and fly-eaten voyageur 
who greeted me with a ‘' Bon jour, mon vieux! 
Sapre. How feel, eh?’ Then continued: ‘‘ And 
now I’m off for my den in New York a new man. 
Two trips across the Atlantic wouldn't ha’ done 
meas much good. It was a shame, I admit, to 
catch more trout than either I or the old French- 
man’s family who lived near my tent could use ; 
but let that go. Could I but transport that lake 
to within twenty miies of New York, it would be 
worth a cool hundred thousand. As it is, I have 
bought the land on one side of it (which gives me 
a half interest) for $200.’’ 

Next year, the Colonel was under contract to 
make a pilgrimage up the Rhine and into Switz- 
erland for a publishing syndicate. He went; but 
he did not forget that beautiful Gatineau Country. 
The year following business fastened him down 
again. Sonotrip that year. The third year, one 





“Sir,” said I, ‘‘ this is but baby talk.” 





warm May-day afternoon, as the Colonel sat work- 
ing at his desk, his Ethiopian attendant (from one 
of the Mississippi River counties of Missouri) laid 
a card before him: ‘‘Mr. Blanck, sah. From 
Ottawa, sah.’’ ‘‘ Ah, ah!” thought the Colonel 
to himself ; ‘‘at last. ’Tis he, ’tis he! The tax 
collector from Canada, for $9.60 upon that Gat- 
ineau land and fifteen cents postage (three cents 
a letter). Shall I pay the $9.75 to this base hire- 
ling of a despotic Government or shall I defy the 
Lion’s representative and tell him to be gone? 
I'd better wait and see. Sam, admit the gentle- 
man.’’’ As he entered [and from now on I shall 
let the Colonel tell the sequel in his own words], 
‘*T drove my pen the harder and said, ‘Sir, this 
is my busy day. What can I do for you?’ A 
soft, refined, Canadian accent answered me: ‘I 
only wish to know if you desire to sell your land 
on Clear Lake in the Gatineau River District?’ 
I was well-nigh dumb with surprise, for I dis- 
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tinctly remembered my tract as being nothing but 
hard rock and shale. ‘So,’ thinks I, ‘Here’s a 
chance ; possibly I can get back that $200, after 
all! So I said, carelessly : ‘I’m sure I don’t know 
and don’t much care. What’s your best offer for 
it?’ ‘ Well,Colonel,’ answered my visitor (whom 
I now saw was a well-dressed gentleman with a 
smiling face, albeit a keen one), ‘time is short and 
my final offer is five thousand dollars.’ Five 
thousand dollars! I was frozen. Why did he not 
offer twenty-five? I’ dajumped at it. However, 
looking at him with a sickly smile, Isaid: ‘Sir, 
this is but baby talk. Five thousand cannot be 
spoken of. I have no time to waste.’ He began 
unbuttoning his glove, the better to arrange a 
rosebud nestling i’ the lapel of his frock-coat. 
Then, very collected-like, he said: ‘Well, Colonel, 
in the language of Sairy Gamp, give it a name. 
Shall it be six thousand?’ ‘No, sir; no, sir!’ I 
replied ; ‘nosuch price.’ And then, fearing to 
lose my chance, I instructed him to see my attor- 
ney, Judge Hildebrand of Jersey City. After his 
departure, I telephoned the Judge that a crazy 
man was in town and wanted to buy my Canadian 
fishing preserve, offering seven thousand dollars 
for it; that I believed it was worth twenty thous- 
and ; but that (if he could do no better) to take 
twenty-five dollars for it, free of all law costs and 
encumbrances. He ’phoned me late that same af- 
ternoon that he had closed the deal for eleven 
thousand dollars, cash down. Afterwards I dis- 
covered that I had sold the most valuable -mica 
and phosphate lands in the Laurentian Range of 
mountains for a mere bagatelle. But then,” con- 
cluded the Colonel (with the indolent Southern 
accentuation of his earlier years), ‘‘I reckon as 
how it pays to fish up the Gatineau, after all. Eh, 
old man?” 


Ottawa, Canada. Jos. R. ESMONDE. 


~~ — 


CAPE COD CULLINGS. 


Did you ever visit Cape Cod, Westerner? Per- 
haps not; but if you have it is justas certain that 
you have been out in the rocks there to do a little 
“fishing. Yours Truly was down there a few days 
ago and he went and joined the procession and 
got out on the rocks to fish. They catch mostly 
cunners and hard colds out there, with occasion- 
ally a rock cod for variety. There are some rocks 
where you will have to look out sharp or the tide 
will catch you by stealing in behind you on tiptoe 
and cutting off your meansof retreat. The oldest 
fisherman says there is also a case on record of the 
tide creeping in and cutting off a chew. of tobacco 
from a plug in a fellow’s vest-pocket, before the 
man really knew that it was anywhere near him. 
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‘The only safe way in which you can fish from 
the rocks is to get a pole long enough so that you 
«an lie back about 2,000 feet from the sea and feel 
the bites by long-distance telephone. If you get 
up within earshot of the ocean, you will get it all 
over you. A man who was cut off by the tide and 
sat for several hours with the salt spray dashing 
over his clean shirt, said that he was annoyed ter- 
ribly by it. So you see it is better to keep ata 
safe distance. There are also a few other direc- 
tions about catching cunners that the small buy 
will want to give you for nothing, and the princi- 
pal one is that when you feel a bite you should 
immediately pull up your hook and bait it again. 
The bait is sure to be gone. 

Cunners are the 
greatest bait - eat- 
ers in the face of 
the ocean. They 
revel in bait. No 
matter what it is, 
if only it be bait. 
That’s all they 
care. Secondly, 
when you happen 
to hook a cunner, 
pull him up with 
a slow and even 
motion, while you 
count 50 in a mod- 
erate tone of voice; 
so as not to scare 
away other fish 
that may, _per- 
chance, be lurking 
near. Thirdly, 
don’t saw. Cun- 
ners have tender 
mouths and any 
andue sawing is 
liable to be the 
last saw that you will ever saw into your cun- 
ner. If your first and only catch happens to be 
your little finger or your upper lip, cut the line 
quickly or you will make matters worse. Little 


else remains to be said; and so we will leave it* 


unsaid. Only don’t forget to remember to have 
the fish photographed before the sun shrivels him 
any. Otherwise, when called upon for a story 
during the long winter evenings, you will have 
nothing to swear by. 

% * 

If you wish to take a sail, take a pilot, too. The 
careless way in which the amateur sailor handles 
his sail-boat for the first two or three times off here, 
ought to be a matter of concern to himself if not 
to the on-looker. Of course it is none of my busi- 
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ness who goes out in a strange boat, for I have no 
business, any way ; but to those youngsters who 
don’t know a sail from an auction or a tack from 
a nail, it generally makes a large piece of differ- 
ence. But the old folks say: ‘Go it, boy,’’ and 
the young folks say: ‘All right, Pop,’’ and the 
result, usually, is a ruined sail-boat or a memorial 
poem by a local poet. 
«* * 

The following little poetical effasion is original 
with the author and, what is wonderful for a fish- 
erman like myself, it is a true story. It is merely 
thrown in here to show you with what marvellous 
skill the English language can be manipulated so 
as to raise the Old Ned with a man’s feelings and 
yet avoid the sad 
results of a libel 
suit. 

There is a2 man 
within our town 
who thinks he cuts 
great ice. About 
two weeks ayo or 
more he rigged 
himself up nice, 
with a tennis blaz- 
er, yachting . cap 
and white duck 
pants and shoes, 
till his friends be- 
gan to think that 
he was going on a 
booze. But in @ 
glittering turnout 
to the beaches he 
did hie. He’d 
heard about the 
girls down there 
and to catch one 

would try. 
was late at 
night when he arrived. The moon was shining 
bright, and the girls who saw the dude arrive said 
he was ‘‘out of sight.”” He went to bed. When 
morning came, he bought a bamboo pole; and you 
should see him fishing there, with all his heart 
and soul. He really didn’t care a rap for-fish of 
any size; he was looking after females from the 
corners of his eyes. But while he watched for 
passing girls he should have watched the tide, 
which was coming in behind the rock whereon he 
did abide. The old, old story o'er again. The 
water caught bim there, and before Le touched the 
land again he was soaked up to the hair. His 
white duck pants, his tennis shoes, his outing 
shirt and cap, were draining, reeking, dripping 
wet and they miserably did flap against his chilly 
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person, as he wound his tearful way back to his 
thirteenth-story room, and lay in bed all day; 
while the water ran from out his clothes—and left 
them stiff and dry. Then he drove his turnout 
back to town and laid him down to die. For his 
$15 outfit was worth no more than junk, and he 
had not cash to get one quarter of him drunk. He 
thinks the fishing business is not the kind for hiw, 
and says that a man with but one suit can get 
right in the swim. 

East Gloucester, Mass. A PHILISTINE. 
ee emer sacl 


COLORADO TROUT FISHING. 


In Two Parts—Part I. 

Within a radius of sixty miles, with Gunnison 
as a centre, is what is known as the Gunnison 
Basin. And it may be said, without boasting, 
that the streams of this region afford the finest 
trout fishing in the world. Your true angler never 
tires of the Gunnison River. Here he will bring 
into action all his athletic skill. With an eight- 
ounce split bamboo, No. 2 Milam reel, enamelled 
E line, heavy six-foot leader, an, assortment of 
Orvis flies, leather-bound creel and with Mackin- 
tosh waders to your armpits—you are ready to 
compare wits with the ten pounder over there; 
the fellow that fires five feet of gleaming silver up 
through the alders on the opposite side or else 
grazes around on the other shore some fifty yards 
away. 

The Gunnison River commences about ten miles 
north-east of the town of Gunnison at the conflu- 
ence of Taylor and East Rivers. It comes down 
south-west with a fall of about forty feet to the 
mile until it meets with the Tomichi nearly two 
miles from town; there it turns to the west by 
Kezar and Sapinero, twenty-six miles; thence in- 
to the Black Cafion. A word as to this famous 
¢afion. As yet no one has ever ventured into it 
and afterwards come forth to tell us of its mighty 
secrets. The railroad people have made several 
efforts to have estimates made of the cost of blast- 
ing a road-bed through this wonderful work of na- 
ture. But the project was abandoned years ago, 
so inaccessible is thiscafion. Below the cafion there 
are no trout in the Gunnison. But from the cafion 
to the head of the many streams that make up the 
Gunnison, is the natural habitat of the trout. 
There are no other fish in these waters, except a 
small, dark sucker-like minnow (which grows to 
about five inches in length). There are no turtles, 
crawfish or other like amphibians. The rocks of 
the different streams afford protection and homes 
for the helgramite, May, willow and other speci- 
mens of fly larve. The grub, larvaor fly are al- 
ways present to furnish ample food for many times 
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more fish than inhabit the streams—consequently 
they are very fat the year round. 

The trout of Western Colorado is a carnivorous 
fellow and eats everything of the animal kind 
that inhabits the water. He even sometimes 
turns cannibal and feeds greedily on his own spe- 
cies. In the smaller tributaries of the Gunnison, 
baiting with grasshoppers, wood grubs and the 
may-fly is very successful, while the minnow is 
good anywhere. The minnow is the only very 
successful bait used in the main Gunnison. How- 
ever, trout are often taken with fresh meat and 
fish eye combined during the month of November 
and on and during the high waters in the spring. 
Bait fishing during the spring months when the 
waters are high and muddy is very much like fish- 
ing for catfish. String on your bait or minnow in 
most any style; find rather still water, let the bait 
well down to the bottom, occasionally moving it a 
little. When you feel a slight yet decided tug, 
and the line begins to move away you may then 
‘*strike’’ him, for he has it swallowed. Later on 
when the freshets are over, and the waters have 
fallen some, minnows for bait are used and even 
during the months of the clear water good catches 
can be made with the minnow if deftly handled, 
but the trout takes such bait much more readily 
when the water is slightly roiled by some local 
rain. During these months the minnow is not 
sunk in still water or let lie still in the pools, but 
is trolled rather vigorously. In this kind of fish- 
ing it is better to have a rather heavy and stiffer 
rod than the ordinary fly-rod. A light bass rod 
with reel seat behind the hand is good. Have the 
same line and leader mentioned above with swivel, 
place a light 00 buckshot some eighteen inches 
from the hook, which hook should be a No: 00 
O’Shaughnessey with very short shank or stem, 
Take a minnow about four inches in length, ran 
the hook down its throat and bring the point out 
through the thick part of the back, thereby cover- 
ing the stem completely, and leaving the minnow 
to stand out straight, cast it across the stream to 
the desired spot, before it quite reaches the bottom, 
begin to draw it across, dropping it down the cur- 
rent occasionally, then draw it up to the surface 
again, repeating several times until the quarter of 
a circle has been traversed, when you make the 
next cast, and so on, each successive cast being 
over different ground. In making these casts the 
line should run very free and not stop short of the 
spot desired for the minnow to drop in. If the 
reel or guides will not allow it to go thus freely, 
then take up the desired slack with large loops 
around the left hand. The minnow should land 
in the water first; then the sinker. Hitting or 
splashing the bait on the water should be avoided ; 
for such scares the trout and also ruins the bait. 
The rod should be held at least at right angles to 
the point where the line enters the water. Hold 
a yard or more of slack line in the left hand, 
which let go instantly when one ‘‘strikes’*"—at 
the same time drop the end of the rod some four 
or five feet toward the water. This will allow the 
fish to swallow the bait freely (which he will do 
usually inside of five seconds); then raise the rod 
gently to its former position and strike, not too 
hard, but pronouncedly. J. M. McDou@aL. 

Gunnison, Colorado. * 
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A SCHOOL OF THE REVOLVER. 


It may be news to the readers of SPorTS AFIELD 
to know that the Police Commissioners of New 
York City have established a Shooting School, 
where each one of the police foree— numbering 
nearly 4,000 men—will receive instruction in the 
use of the revolver. Matters were brought toa 


focus last July and Sergeant W. E. Petty, the 
well-known expert with the revolver, was made 
Instructor-in-Chief, with orders to go ahead and 


establish this school upon his own ideas—the se- 
quel showing how well the commissioners knew 
their man. In January of this year, Mr. Petty, 
with his four assistants (Officers Benham, Jones, 
Pearson and Cameron) had everything arranged 
and actual work then began. 

In the first place, permission to use the shooting 
vaults of the Eighth Regiment’s Armory was ob- 
tained ; these are double, each eight and a half 
feet in width, and just wide enough to comfortably 
accommodate four men to shoot with an instructor 
for each squad. Thirty feet from the firing points 
in each: vault are placed two portable target 
frames—the invention of Mr. Petty and his aides. 
Each frame contains two large rolls of heavy 
paper, upon which at regular intervals is printed 
by stencil the 100-yard Standard American target 
—the rolls being protected by heavy boiler-iron 
plates. The edge of the roll is attached to a sec- 
ond roller at the top and a wheel on the end of 
this roller (having a ratchet and pawl attachment) 
enables the instructor at the firing point to roll 
up each target (as it is fired at) by means of a rope 
pull—another taking its place; and so on, until 
the roll, containing 150 targets in all, has been ex- 
hausted. It is then re-rolled on the lower roller 
by an adjustable handle and as it is re-rolled each 
target is pasted ready for use a second, or indeed by 


successive pastings, ai indefinite number of times. 

The Department contains thirty-eight precincts, 
and each precinct has two platoons on duty ; but 
as each platoon has an irregular number of men 
in it, in making the schedule, platoons have been 
conp'ed together, so as to bring about one hundred 
met. to the Armory each day—this being about 
the largest number that can be properly handled 
in the four hours’ time allotted to shooting. At 
12 noon the first platoon for the day marches into 
the room next to the ranges and is there met by 
Mr. Petty; roll is called by the Sergeant in charge; 
and Mr. Petty then gives the men a short, practi- 
cal talk, telling them how to hold their revolvers, 
now to press the trigger and urging them to pay 
strict attention to whatever advice may be given 
them by the instructors who, by the way, are all 
graduates of Mr. Petty’s school of instruction. 
Four men are then called off to shoot ; each hands 
his revolver to the instructor, who loads it and 
hands it back, cocking it in the officer’s hand, 
telling him how to sight and how to press (not 
jerk) the trigger. Each man fires fifteen shots ; 
the value of each being scored on a card marked 
with his name and the date. This is retained and 
copied in a score book which shows each man’s 
individual score by dates and the aggregate score 
of each platoon and precinct. 

Some of the men even fail to hit the paper 
square, let alone the target; others make fair 
scores ; others again make good scores. One has 
scored the possible, and another, 72. [Pussible, 
75.] Interest has been awakened and develop- 
ment of experts is easy where such is the case. 

The ammunition is all loaded by the instructors 
and by the use of a loading block and several 
other ingenious instruments devised by Mr. Petty, 
it is incredible how many cartridges can be loaded 
in a short time. The revolvers are all Smith & 
Wessons, of 38 calibre; the cartridges furnished, 
however, contain only ten grains of powder—the 
service charge of thirteen grains being found a 
little too heavy for beginners. ‘The bullet used is 
the regular 157-grain conical. 

William E. Petty now Sergeant, is about forty 
years of age, with a Sandow-like physique, a nerve 
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of iron and muscles of magnificent development. 
He is, moreover, a noble-looking man, and one 
who is liked by all who know him. His record as 
an officer is of the best and as an expert with the 
revolver he has few if any superiors and very few 
equals in the United States or abroad. He held 
the Winans’ Trophy for two years against all com- 
ers, defeating seven men during that time. He 
also holds the twenty-yard record for strings of 
five and ten shots—having made the possible in 
each instance. He has also scored 99 at fifty 
yards—next to the highest score ever made at 
this distance. Having had a good education, Ser- 
geant Petty has studied the possibilities of revol- 
ver shooting and has a profound knowledge of the 
theory of such shooting as well as a practical 
knowledge of how to use the weapon. So deeply 
has he gone into the matter, that he (with the sin- 
gle exception of a noted New York surgeon) knows 
more about the pathological or rather post-mortem 
signs of pistol wounds than any other person in 
New York—a knowledge of great value in deter- 
mining whether a wound is the result of suicide 
or homicide, and which has already brought one 
murderer to the electric chair. 

The value of this school has yet to be deter- 
mined. The Press has become interested and a 
year or two will show results from which a judg- 
ment can be made. Personally, I believe it isa 
great thing for New York, and will in time be an 
incentive for the establishment of other similar 
schools. Already there is some talk of one being 
started in Baltimore—a change in the administra- 
tion making improvement in an already model 
force possible. Let the good work go on. 

Ellicott City, Md. Sam’. J. Fort, M. D. 


~~, 


CENTRES. 


The writer is not a target shot and only a fair 
performer on game with the rifle. But he has had 
his fair show of those phenomenal hits which elate, 
and likewise of those ‘‘ unaccountables ’’ which cor- 
respondingly depress, a rifleman’s spirits. In par- 
ticular, he remembers a hunt of two or three sum- 
mers ago—the first three days of which are marked 
with white stones along his mental high-way. 

In company with a native of the region as guide 
—an old mountaineer and gold miner—we had 
pitched our first camp at the bottom of a deep 
gulch or cafion, from which rugged and precipitous 
mountains rose on all sides. An hour orso of day- 
light remaining when the last load had been re- 
moved from the back of our little broncho, I an- 
nounced to my companion my intention of climb- 
ing up to the first bench of an overhanging moun- 
tain, in order, if possible, to provide for the frying 
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pan the next morning something more savory than 
the bacon upon which we had been living for the 
last forty-eight hours. This was my first hunt of 
the season, besides, and I was naturally eager for 
the sight of venison. 

A toilsome climb of a half-hour disposed me on 
reaching my destination to sit down upon a log 
and view the scenery. 

I had been there perhaps twenty miuutes, over- 
looking the gulch, above where the ascending 
smoke assured me that the guide was getting things 
under way for the night, when ascramble, the fall 
of loose stones and the breaking of brush attracted 
my gaze downward. 

I thought at first that the guide, having left 
camp, was making a little excursion on his own 
accoulit; but I was soon undeceived. Two—three 
—five deer emerge from the deeper shadows of the 
gulch, where doubtless they had been to water, 
and begin to slowly browse up the opposite moun- 
tain, in plain sight—but a long two hundred yards 
away. Resting across my knees, however, was a 
rifle that has gained for itself a reputation for 
‘*halding up’’ at long range—hunting range at 
least—a 38-90 Winchester Express. It was the 
fault of the man and not the rifle if its hollow- 
point, 255-grain ball didn’t get where it was aimed 
at all distances at which an express ball is reliable. 
I therefore simply turned up the Lyman to the 
200-yard notch and, dropping on one knee, held 
the ivory bead square aginst the shoulder of 
the largest deer—sex undescernible in the 
fast gathering gloom. At the spiteful crack— 
for ninety grains of powder makes a noise—the 
deer gave a convulsive start forward ; stood mo- 
tionless fora moment ; and, then, falling on itsside 
on the steep declivity, went down into the gulch 
like a flash. The following reverberations answer- 
ing the shot seemed to confuse the other deer ; for 
they bunched together for a moment, craning their 
necks in every direction. Throwing out the empty 
shell hastily and inserting another cartridge, I 
held again for the nearest deer and again pulled 
the trigger—but this time with less composure. 
This time, the shot was answered by the scamper- 
ing forward rush of the whole band but, after 
covering a few yards, one of their number stopped 
and lay down and his dying struggles soon caused 
the body to take the route of his companion into 
the gulch. 

Two or three hundred yards above camp, a fine 
yearling buck and a barren doe were found, almost 
on top of each other— the one with a broken neck; 
the other with a hole that you could stick your fist 
into in hisshoulder! ‘‘ Key-holed’’—did you say ? 
Not much! That is what a hollow-point will do 
when backed by lots of powder. 


Continued on page 246. 
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GUNS RE-BORED or RESTOCKED. We have the largest gun repair shop : 
in America, all the machinery and 


3 > HAVE YOUR GUN ools necessary to make any kind of ; 
FIXED BY EXPERT : repair or alteration, and the peo- 3% 

















le who know how to do it. Send 33 
your gun in and have it changed to the Monte Carlo drop. Estimates on 3% 
: repairs furnished. 


: Wite usforprceson any. Montgomery Ward & Co., = 





(thing in the Shooting or 
Fanmg Bae. 111 to 116 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 





Would not buy a better revolver than the 
SmitH & Wesson. A smaller price makes like perfection 
impossible. There are different models, different actions, differ- 


ent length barrels, but only one quality of material and workmanship—the best. 
SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


SMITH & WESSON, 3 Stockbridge street, Springfield, Mass. 
KAMP KOOK’S KIT. 


(Patent Allowed.) 














HIS outfit, complete 

for six men, contains 
FIFTY-THREE PIECES 
Illustration shows the 
ware spread out. 


(For cut of outfit packed, see 
Editorial notice in In the: Field 
department of March number.) 


We say that no camp- 
ing party can afford to 
start out without a 


kK. KR. 


Packed |up, it may be 
LOCKED and Checked 
: as baggage, or sent by 
aa | freight or express with 
perfect safety. 











Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Sheet Metal Sporting Goods, Tackle Boxes, Minnow Buckets, Etc. 


Price of Kit Complete, F. Cortez Witson & Co. 
$7.50. Patentees. 239 and 241 Lake St., Chicago. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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The following day I had the luck to greatly en- 
hance my reputation with the guide as a coming 
Carver by killing a bear on the dead lope at a dis- 
tance estimated at over 300 yards. The third shot 
struck him in the flank and, ranging forward, re- 
duced one lung to a pulp.—Hollow ball again ! 
He did not go sixty yards further. Nor did luck 
stop with me there. The same evening I killed 
another deer—a big buck—at long range again. 
But most of us do not know when it is good for us 
to stop. Had I quit right there and then it would 
have been with a reputation as a dead-shot that 
would have forever won my cause’ with old Bill 
Cox. But what must I go and do very soon after 
in Bill’s eyesight? Why, shoot nine holes into 
space—above, below and around a fleeing band of 
elk, at.from 35 to 100 yards rise! So was I deposed 
from the pedestal of old Bill’s admiration. ‘‘The 
Parson is sorter onsartain,’’ I heard him say to a 
erony ; ‘‘he don’t shoot regular’’—and he don't; 
that’s a fact! 

Oakland, Calif. 


——_—_—__.g@— 
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THE PARSON. 
Modern and Ancient Fire-Arms. 

A writer in the Saturday Review, referring to the 
popular belief in the greater deadliness of the 
weapons of to-day as compared with those used in 
the warfares of earlier ages, attempts to prove, 
from the results of modernand ancient encounters, 
that the facts all point to a different conclusion. 
‘*At Fontenoy, for instance,” the article states, 
‘fone volley of the Coldstreams struck down 450 
Frenchmen of the Regiment du Roi. Again at the 
same battle the Gardes du Corps had not much 
short of 500 saddles emptied by a single volleys 
while the French Guards were scattered by a 
point-blank volley from a British regiment at 
twenty paces that brought down 450 men. Here 
we have at Krugersdorp thousands of Boers in 
cover shooting for hours on two days at 600 Eng- 
lishmen in the open and killing very few.’’ 

The facts as quoted are of interest ; but certainly 
prove nothing save the generally conceded point 
that all arms are more effective at short than at 
long ranges. In the days of Fontenoy the use of 
‘‘ villainous saltpetre”’ was of too recent adoption 
to.have wrought any radical change in the methods 
of warfare that formerly obtained. The aim of the 
combatants was to sweep all before them with a 
rush, in which superiority in numbers or courage 
was everything; and the French at Fontenoy 
breasted the storm of musketry as sturdily as in 
former years they had braved the lance and battle- 
axe of England’s chivalry. Even with the cum- 
bersome and inaccurate fire-arms then in use, it 
must have been difficult to miss so large a target 
as aman at twenty yards; and in many instance, 
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the discharge of a handful of slugs at such short 
range must have served to empty more than a sin- 
gle saddle. But, coming down to the present day, 
imagine the effects of a volley from a regiment of 
American sharpshooters delivered in the very face 
of a charging column! Every bullet would find 
its billetand the front rank of the assailants woul 
fare but little worse than that in the rear. 

At Krugersdorp the firing was all at long range, 
and the majority of the Boers were armed with 
rifles intended for point-blank shooting at large 
game. Had they been provided with military 
arms of the modern type, it is likely that the de- 
fenders of Dutch-African independence would 
have wrought greater havoc among Doctor Jame- 
son’s followers. Could they have exchanged their 
arms for those used at Fontenoy by the Coldstream 
Guards, it might have required an additional 
stretch of Dutch courage to encompass the results 
actually obtained. 

: ee 
That Warren Deer Muddle. 

In the issue of Sports AFIELD for July last I 
was granted space for a letter describing how a 
certain deer was killed—by myself or the other 
fellow—and asking the experienced readers of this 
journal to decide whether my own claim to the 
deer in question would or would not ‘* hold water.” 
Not being a regular subscriber, my letter to 
Sports AFIELD was penned in some doubt as to 
whether it would ever appear in print; but my 
fears in this respect were unfounded and, having 
since provided for a removal of my disabilities, I 
can now address my brother ‘‘subs’’ on a footing 
of equality. I feel that my thanks are due the read - 
ers of Sports AFIELD for the prompt considera- 
tion which my case was accorded and particularly 
for the impartial spirit shown in weighing every 
point in the evidence presented. The jurors in the 
case were without exception men of extensive ex- 
perience in the hunting field, and the fact of their 
disagreement has served to convince me more 
strongly than ever that the deer afterwards con- 
sumed by the ‘‘boys’’ at the Chickasha Hotel 
was the one whose gray coat showed to such ad- 
vantage through the aperture of my Lyman sight. 
However, there are two sides to every shield and 
the true facts in this particular case are now past 
finding out. 

Since the letter in question was written I have 
spent a goud many days in the woods and invari- 
ably alone, being determined, if fortune favored 
me with another shot at deer, that there should be 
no chance for a second dispute as to the owner- 
ship of the game killed. Altogether I have had 
four shots at standing deer, killing two of them 
and wounding a third ; the fourth shot proving a 
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POV AAV MAYS 
Our Motto: “ The best ee 


and most reasonable prices.” 





_ THE BAKER 














You can buy direct from the 


factory..Full particulars free. 
BAKER GUN & re CO., BATAVIA, N. Y. 
AVIAAYV LF AAVZAX 


The 


H. Channon 
we Co. 


Manufacturers of 








of every description. 
Please send for Catalogue. 
24 and 26 Market Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Pacific Field « « «+ 
_, 3 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED 


TO THE INTERESTS OF 
..- CYCLISTS. . 











50 CENTS 
A YEAR 


Gives all the news of the Great West. Largest circulation 
on the Pacific Slope. 
Send for it. Too busy to send samples and price too low. 


S..H. LAVERTY, Publisher, 


Los Angeles, California. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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BELLS 


BRISTOL,CONN. 
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‘Fowler 
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Bicycles 
fill the 
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Made by 


Fowler Cycle 
Mfg. Co. 


142, 144, 146, 148 
West Washington Street, 


CHICAGO. 


New England Branch, 8 Park Square, Boston 
New York Branch, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 
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clear miss though the distance was not over forty 
yards. Both of the deerkilled were shot through 
the heart with the 32-40-165. One of them 
dropped in its tracks; the other ran nearly 100 
yards before falling. It may be of interest to state 
that this deer ‘‘tucked’’ its tail and kept it 
‘*tucked’’ from the first jumps to the last. The 
third deer also ran with a lowered flag, though 
only shot through the fore-leg above the knee. It 
was afterwards trailed down and killed by a half- 
breed Choctaw and I was enabled to note that in 
this instance I had wabbled more than eighteen 
inches below and to the left of the point aimed at. 
And now the question that oppresses my spirit is 
whether my first shot at deercould in reality have 
been as poorly directed. Unhappily it is a ques- 
tion that must ever remain unanswered. 
Checotah, I. T. W. P. WARREN. 


niin 
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Our esteemed friend Vice-President J. P. Bar- 
num of the National Game, Bird and Fish Pro- 
tective Association isout with a stirring appeal to 
the Brotherhood of American Sportsmen for the 
creation of a more perfect union. He strongly ad- 
vocates the establishing of shooting and fishing 
preserves and also the keeping constantly before 
our legislators the Sportsman Idea, if one may so 
speak. Every rod and gun club should join the 
National Association, as it deserves the loyal ad- 
herence of all good men. By concerted action the 
sportsmen of our country will come in touch with 
each other and will make the willful slaughter of 
game and fish so unpopular that greedy sportsmen 
will not and others dare not continue their des- 
tructive. work. If, interested you should write to 
Mr. Barnum at Prairie du Chien, Wis., for ampler 
details. 





- >. 

Duck hunters are having magnificent sport in 
the vicinity of Walsenburg, Colorado, and the 
lakes in the San Luis Valley will soon be alive 
with wild-fowl as usual. 

aa eee aes 
Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the diseased 
portion of the ear. There is only one way to cure 
deafness, and that is by constitutional remedies. Deaf- 
ness is caused by an inflamed condition of the mucous 
lining of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube is in- 
flamed you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, 
and when it is entirely closed, deafness is the result, and 
unless the inflammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are caused by 
catarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
4@Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Throughout the broad domain of American 
sportsmanship the death of Dr. N. Rowe, editor of 
The American Field, is deeply felt. Speaking 
personally, Doctor Rowe was ever akind friend to 
this magazine ; and on our removal from Denver 
to Chicago, three years ago, this friendship ripened 
into a closer acquaintanceship. In the early days. 
the task of establishing his paper on a firm footing 
was pursued with a restless assiduity that left him 
the legacy of bad health. So that for a number of 
years the working burdens gf sporting journalism 
in the Field office have been borne by Editor 
George Strell, with Mr. Richards in charge of the 
shooting and Mr. Hayman in charge of the kennel . 
interests. Men from all walks in life attended 
the funeral, and at a special meeting of the Press. 
Club the following resolution was adopted: 

RESOLVED, That in the death of Dr. Nicholas Rowe, 
the sportsmen of all countries have lost a friend. He was. 
a@ man who stood for all that is high and manly in out- 
door sports, and by his pen and his example has aided 
and encouraged American lovers of field sports as much 
as any man since Frank Forrester. He had some of the 
faults of a warm disposition; but none of the vices of a 
cold one. To his friends he was generous and faithful ; 
and the men who knew him best know that America has 
lost in his death a scholar, a lover of field and marsh and 
agentieman. The Press Club of Chicago (of which he 
was an honored member) adopt these resolutions as a. 
tribute to his memory, 





DuRING the month of April the State ish 
hatchery at Sheridan, Wyoming, will begin active 
business. The Fish Commissioner expects to hatch 
1,000,000 trout there this year for distribution in 
the streams throughout the northern portion of 
the State. 

noemene ~ Sak! Earle 
CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. 


Personally Conducted. 


Leave Chicago via the Burlington Route (C, B. & Q. 
R. R.) every Wednesday at 5:50 p.m. Route via Denver, 
Denver & Rio Grande Ry. (the scenic line) and Salt Lake 
City. These excursions are accompanied by an experi- 
enced agent of the Burlington Route, thoroughly familiar 
with California. The latest model of Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars are used. They are fitted with every com- 
fort; carpets, upholstered seats, mattresses, pillows, bed 
linen, toilet rooms, etc. They lack only some of the ex- 
pensive finish of the Pullmans run on the limited express 
trains, while the cost per berth is only about one-third. 
Ask your nearest ticket agent for particulars and descrip- 
tive folders, or write tc T. A. Grady, Manager Burlington 
Route Excursion Bureau, 211 Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 

eine tia eS ee Ee. 
HOME SEEKERS’ re EXCURSION. 

In order to give every jone anl‘opportunity to see the 
Western Country and enable the home seekers to secure 
a home in time to commence work for the season of 1896,. 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul Railway has arranged 
to run a series of four home seekers excursions to various. 
points in the West, North-West and South-West on the 
following dates: March 10, April 7 and 21 and May 5, at 
the low rate of two dollars more than ONE FARE for the 
round trip. Tickets will be gooa;for return on any Tues- 
day or Friday within twenty-one days from date of sale. 
For rates, time of trains and further details, apply to any 
coupon ticket agent in the East or South, or address. 
F, A. Miller, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Chi - 
cago, Ill. 
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FOUR STYLES $60 6 $100 . 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


WIONARCH 


om «oe 2 MFG. © 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S EXPOSITION. 


The second Sportsman’s Exposition 
opened March 16 and Madison Square 
Garden has been filled with over one 
‘hundred exhibits of interest to sportsmen 
and enthusiastic crowds filled same. As 
the theatrical people say, it played to full 
houses for six days and nights. Space 
forbids a full report of this great series 
of object lessons and the writer can only 
mention a few of the extra notable points 
among so many—all interesting and well 
worth travelling many miles to see. The 
trap-shooters will be interested in Paul 
North’s latest acquisition in the shape of 
a magazine trap that bids fair to make 
as much of a stir in trap-shooting as 
have the X rays in medicine. In theory 
it i$ wonderful and if it will do in service 
what it promises, the manufacturers can 
well afford to pension the inventor, for 
this machine can simply shoot any crowd 
of cranks to a stand still and never turn 
a hair. Ina certain sense this trap was 
the’ newest thing in the list. Next to it 
I would place the Ostrander double re- 
peating shotgun, which drew large num- 
bers of interested spectators whenever 
the expert on duty was putting it through 
its paces. In the way of rifles, were the 
Savage, 8mm. Mannlicher, the Krag- 
Jorgenson and the Lee—Metford. The 
Matlin Fire Arms Co. was also right in 
the centre with a fine exhibit—showing 
many styles of rifles, embodying rare 
finish and elegance of workmanship. 

All the prominent gun-makers of 
America were well represented and one 


met the celebrities of the gun and powder 
trade on every hand. Smith & Wesson 
had a shooting gallery under one of the 
balconies, where J. B. Wesson and J. H. 
Goodrich showed all comers what could 
be done with Smith & Wesson revolvers 
and pistols. A .32 of the new model 
(side ejector) with six inch barrel, was in 
service and Mr. Wesson did some very 
fine shooting therewith. 

The sporting press was well repre- 
sented in the shape of the oid stand-by 
Forest and Stream, Outing ,.Rudder, Game- 
land and Recreation. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons also had a fine exhibit of Frost's 
pictures in series. 

From all reports this Exposition has 
proven a financial success and it is the in- 
tention of those at the helm to utilize all 
surplusage in establishing a sportsman’s 
headquarters and a National Sportsman’s 
Library in New York. This cannot help 
but draw the fraternity together in closer 
bonds and in time is sure to prove a po- 
tent factor in establishing a foundation 
for National legislation that shall produce 
more visible results in game protection 
than any purely State enactments can 
ever hope to attain to. When one con- 
templates what has been done in Maine 
by proper legislation and careful enforce- 
ment of laws towards increasing the game 
of the State, and imagination pictures 
what might be done in every State, any 
move that will bring about the desired 
end is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, and too much cannot be said in 
praise of the generous efforts of the gen- 
tlemen at the head of this enterprise. 
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Hand-Loaded $2. 00) Shell s! 


Over a Million of Our 
Celebrated BLUE LABEL 
Shells, loaded to order by 
us during 1894. 

Write for Hand-Load- 
ed Shell Card. 











Hand-loaded by Pro- 
fessional Trap Shots on 
our own premises, 

Write us for Prices on 
Anything in the Shooting 
or Fishing Line. 


NITRO POW DER Don’t forget the Brand—" BLUE LABEL.” 


Don’t overlook the Price—Two Dollars per hundred. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., 


111 to 116 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ills. 








‘ec ” 
T x IDERMY IN ALL ITS PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 
A BRANCHES | Best and Neatest Oil Can in the world. Does not leak. 
Regulates supply of oil exactly. Highest 
AT LOWEST award, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


RATES.... 

The Chief of our Taxidermy 
Department isa man of 25 
years’ experience; for the past 
8 years with one of the larg- 
est museums in the world. 


WE CAN PLEASE YOU. 
Also Wholesale and Retail 


SHOWY SHELLS, CORALS, 
MINERALS, CURIOS, TAXI- 
DERMISTS’ SUPPLIES, EYES, Fie. 


Address WALTER F. WEBB, at 
ALBION, N. Y., or KEOKUK, IOWA. CUSHMAN & DENISON 172-9th Ave., N. Y, 


«__ GREATEST DOG SOAP IN THE WORLD. & 


* BUCHAN’S’ * 


Standard. 
tor 30 Years 


Sold by all 
Druggists. 





Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


7 STAR ” OILER Second to none but the “Perfect.” 


This is an excel- 
lent oiler and em- 
bodies many im- 
provements, 

Price 15 cents 

each. 


























Washing 
= Dogs, 


- f| ~ Horses, 
sok and Cattle. 


It removes parasites; cures mange, scurf and sores of all kinds; makes the skin 
’ clean and glossy, and DOES NOT STAIN the hair. 






ll. 











For printed matter, price-list, etc., address*the manufacturers: 
CARBOLIC SOAP C€0., 230 Pearl Street, New York City. 
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Kansas Kennel Echoes. 


The dog fanciers of Topeka met recently and or- 
ganized the Topeka Kennel Club. H. S. Robin- 
son is president; F. H. Vesper, vice-president; 
W. S. Buck, treasurer; J. P. Lucas, secretary. 
The club is arranging for a big show to be 
held April 8, 9,10 and 11. The rules are those 
of the American Kennel Club, slightly modified. 
H. 8. Robinson’s Great Dane, ‘‘Beau Brummel,’’ 
recently won second prize over thirty-eight other 
dogs (several of them being from Germany) at the 
Westminster Kennel Club’s show in New York 
City. 

* 

* 


A decidedly interesting coursing meet was held 
near Herington recently. Sixteen of the best 
greyhounds of Kansas and Missouri gave chase to 
the festive jack-rabbits which were in abundance. 
J. T. Hilda’s Skip (of Enterprise, Kansas) won 
first prize; O. M. Wilhites’s Short Order (Em- 
poria) won second ; and Slogo T. (Junction City) 
won third. M. P. Newman of Emporia was judge. 
The meet was so successful that it has encouraged 
the boys to have a big coursing re-union next fall 


* 
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with a string of purses that will attract the best 
dogs in the country. 


Atchison, Kansas. G. J. R. 








WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 


OR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, BY CHAM- 
ion Kildare (Champion Irish setter dog of America 
and sire of Queen Vic, Canes. Irish setter bitch of 
America.) Stad fee $25. Also English setter and Chesa- 
peake Bay pups of the finest strains. Send for catalogue 
containing photos of celebrated stud dogs and bitches. 
4-tf OAK GROVE KENNELS, Moodus, Conn. 


iO ALL MANUFACTURERS OF BICYCLES AND 
Bicycle Specialties. George M. Cook of Ballston 
Spa, New York, intends purchasing a wheel and, being 
undecided as to what make to buy, requests all manufac- 
turers of Bicycles and Bicycle Sund 
logues and Circulars. 








ries to mail him Cata- 





RITE TO ME:—ONE OF THE OLDEST AND 

best known contributors to Sports AFIELD wants 
employment. First-class all-around writer, office man, 
typewriter and general hustler. Years of experience in 
in the West at stockraising, farming, fruitgrowing, saw- 
milling and timber work. Not particular how employed 
so that position is permanent and has a living in it, and 
the location is a healthy one. Correspond licited 
Address “Special,” care of SPORTS AFIELD. 
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«CHAS. R. STEVENS, Pres’t and Treas. 
> 
> 


°so All Photographic Supplies. 


Price $5.00. 


If interested, don’t fail to write us. = 





*—CHICAGO PHOTO STOCK CO.—-* 


Trade Agents for the 
BEST HAND FLASH-LIGHT MACHINE MADE--THE ‘‘ NEWCOMB.” 


Write for Catalogue, Circulars, Etc. 
38 East Randolph St.,. CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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GEO. P. MACKIN, Vice Pres’t and Sec’y. 


Publishers of “‘THE INDICATOR;’’ 


50 cents a year 
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$ Comfortable. 


Wood's Patent Mosquito Head We 


Fine mesh, tok out even punkies. Eyes, nose and mouth exposed, so one 
can breathe, eat, drink or smoke. No obstruction to sight; adjustable to all faces; 
suitable to lady or man. 

The finest catches are often made when and where the m 
are the thickest. With Wood’s practical ** Head Net,” and some 
may venture even into the ‘‘ clouds of mosquitoes’ of Jersey and 
cycle with pleasure. Price, by mail, $1 each. 

REUBEN WOOD’S SONS’ CO., Syracuse, N, Y. 


FETCHED 322. 


TAS KLE 
CENTRALE 
Magazine. 


Is a Monthly Literary and Art Periodical for 


the people, with a larger circulation in the Cen- 


¢ @ Sure Protection. 


uitoes and flies 
y antidote, one 
sh, or tour, or 


OSTAL 
ROMPTLY 


Posra INA 





0OSE-HIDE 
OCCASINS..... 
PRICES: 
Gentlemen's sizes, 6-11 
$2.75; Ladies’and Boys’ 
2-5, $2.25; Youths’ and 
Misses,’ 11-1, $2; Chil- 
dren’s (cloth tops) 8-9- 
10, $1.50. 
Metz & Schloerb, 
OSHKOSH, 
WISCONSIN. 


ILLUSTRATED, 


tral States than any other magazine It con- 
tains an excellence and variety of Literary and 


Art features that make it replete with interest 


@ WrAHMOrTOe FF NIMZ © 


from first page to the last. One dollar per year. 


CENTRAL MAGAZINE Co. Cleveland,.U S A. 


Sent prepaid on 


Send two-cent stamp for sample copy ipt of price. 
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**Double Ender”? Pleasure Boat. 








**“Get There”? Ducking Boat. 


EVERY BUCK HUNTER IN THE UNITED STATES 


Wants a boat that will not crack open when exposed to the sun or become water-logged and 
heavy when left in the water. The only boats having these very desirable qualities are the 


MULLINS’ STAMPED and EMBOSSED SHEET METAL BOATS. 


MADE IN MANGANESE BRONZE, ALUMINUM, COPPER AND GALVANIZED STEEL. 


Beautiful in Design and Model. 


W.H. MULLINS, sees: SALEM, OHID. 


To every reader hereof—GREETING: The undersigned wants your close attention for a few minutes. You like 
Sports AFIELD?—Agreed. Well, why not make it infinitely better, finer, than it now is. You can do it. How? . 
Why, by simply talking about the magazine, referring to it when writing to makers of Sporting Goods and Standard 
Articles, sending us the addresses of friends likely to like it as well as news notes of interest. Iam handicapped 
by not being able to reach each one of you personally. Besides, if I were able, the magazine needs me. My place is 
right here. All letters duly acknowledged. Your active interest is what I earnestly desire. This is not a howlbuta 
request. And so, “Good hunting to all of you!’’ Address: CLAUDE KING, Editor Sports AFIELD, Chicago. 


..PFree.. 


with orders for one 

dozen Trout Flies or 

more we mail FREE 

Instructions. How to 

learn to cast a Fly quickly. Together with our new 
80-page illustrated Tackle Catalogue. 








A Hook for Jones’ Watch. 


‘Have you caught anything?’’ Jones asked of 
Pawnbroker Guggenheimer, who sat busily watch- 
ing his float. 

‘“‘Nottings put von golt in mine het,’’ replied 
Guggenheimer. 

‘*Speaking of your head, reminds me. Why 
don’t you bait that nose of yours and try it fora 
hook ?’’ said Jones. 

Special Grade Trout Flies, eg enor rN ‘*T safe dot nose to hang your vatch upons ven 
you goombs pack to de ceety,’’? Guggenheimer 


Superior Grade Trout Flies, 9 Patterns. 


Per dozen 50 cents, | retorted. 
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Ex. Fine Grade Trout Flies, $ Patterns, No Chance At All. 
Sent by mail, post paid. ‘*Ts there any game down your way ?” asked a 


Chicago sportsman of a native Arkansawian. 
‘*Lots of it—poker, faro, craps, and so forth,’’ 
the gentleman from Arkansaw replied. 
“‘T don’t mean games of chance—I mean—”’ 
Ghe WILKINSON COMPANY ‘*Neither do I mean games of chance. They 
* ’ don’t give you the slightest chance,’’ replied the 
83 Randolph Street, 2 CHICAGO, | Arkansawian, interrupting the sportsman. 


80 page Tackle Catalogue mailed for 
four cents in stamps. 











SPORTS 


AFIELD. 








THE JOYS OF ANGLING. 
Between Scylla and Charibdis. 








GAMELAND. For new places 

i= to shoot and fish, read the sports- 

Y man’s illustrated magazine of 

( the rod and gun, GAMELAND. It is 
brimful of good things about camp life, 
voodcraft, landscape and animal life. 

ts contributors are famous writers, and 

its pictures are photographic reproduc- 

tions. Yearly, to any address, $1.00. 
GAMELAND, 108 Fulton Street, New York City. 
4&@-Or remit $2.00 to Sports Afield Pub. Co., Pontiac 


Bldg., Chicago, and we will send you both Sports Afield 
and GaMELAND for an entire year. 





.. CHEAP... 


A bold peninsula of 
2,000 acres projecting 
into Matagorda and selenite Bays, 


Coast of Texas. 
AN “IDEAL PLACE FOR A 


portsmen s 
Resort__ 


Fishing the year ’round. Ducks and 
geese by the million in winter. Railroad 
terminus at Port LaVaca, 7 miles away. 
For maps and terms, address 


SEABROOK & KINSELL 


PORT LAVACA, TEXAS. 





«Scenic Cine of the World.” 


PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and \ 
from the Pacific Coast. B 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 

THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fé and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line 
TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


= trains equipped with the Pullman 
‘alace and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 








FP bn elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 
dress 
A. S, Hughes, S. K. Hooper, 


a. Ue Jeffery, 
Pres’t and Gen’] Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


FOR GOOD 


Shooting % 


oie indl BEST 


en age GAME 
Fishing 4. country. 


in the Mississippi “— _ — is tied 


MISSOURI, 
ARKANSAS 


AND 


LOUISIANA. 


SMALL GAME e very abundant and has 


been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best. THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double —- 
through var service, the famous hunting an 

fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 
Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 
Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 
Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 
Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Hunting and 
Fishing Pamphlet (descriptive anc 


illustrated) of best locations and other informa 
tion, to Company’s Agents, or 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 


























In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To Sportsmen. ,.! 2" Sms™y 


acquainted .with the 


Best Game Ranges of Colorado and Utah—a region 


embracing much of the Finest Scenery in the World. 
Elk, Deer, Antelope, Mountain Sheep, Bear, Mountain Lion, Grouse 
and the Finest of Trout Fishing. Trained hunting horses and camp _. 
outfits furnished. Trained dogs for big game. Parties wishing a 
Vacation in the mountains for Pleasure, Fishing or Rifle Sport, are 
cordially invited to write me. Excellent references furnished. 


W. F. HILL, Meeker, Rio Blanco County, Colorado. 


Shoot Blue Rocks. 


More large tournaments used 


. BLUE ROCK TARGETS, 
.. EXPERT TRAPS and 
. NORTH'S ELECTRIC PULLS 


last year, and will use them this year, than 
of ALL OTHERS combined. 


—_— * ——_ 

All we ask any Club to do, is to keep 
careful count of Breakage in Trap and 
Transportation and amount of recovery 
from the ground, and we know they will 

@SHOOT BLUE ROCKS.@ 
Send stamp for Programme , a 
ks 


1896 Tournament. Blue 
Thrown Free. $770.00 added. 


The Cleveland Target Co. 


CLEVELAND, 

















Refuse to accept inferior imitations of our goods. 





REACHES THE S ~ZJ2, VV 
BEST HUNTING and FISHING GROUNDS y oust hear dem belly a rinsing 
of the ‘Tig Oweet I dc ea are 
WEST and NORTHWEST. “New Departures; "Thats the wwal 
A large variety of game and fish in abundance. And deys ringing everywhere, } 
REDUCED RATES { 


in season for the accommodation of Catalogue % 
Hunters and Fishermen. Send for 8 


For descriptive pamphlets and detailed information The EW DEPARTURE Beut @. 


address the Gen. ss and Ticket Agent at Chicago. 








ONN* 
W. H. NEWMAN J.M.WHITMAN W.B.KNISKERN Bristo.-Con 
3rd. Vice Pres. Gen Manager. Gen. Pass’r & Ticket Agt, 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.” 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


SCOTTS MONTE CARLO, 


LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 


Also WESTLEY RICHARDS, GREENER, PURDY, LANG, COLT, L.C. SMITH, and others. We have 
these with ordinary style stock, or with special stock as shown by cut. 








OTHER 
GUNS 
TAKEN 
IN 
TRADE. 


Fic 154. == 
SCOTT HAMMERLESS eUiS FROM $100.00 UP. 


hes” At the Monte Carlo 1895 Meeting for the International Pigeon 
Shooting the SCOTT GUN took no less than ELEVEN of the 
principal prizes! which speaks volumes as toits reputation and praise. 


Send for Catalogue «nd Second-Hand List of Guns. 4@-Also send 10 cents 
in stamps for our New, Finely Lllustrated Catalogue of Fishing Rods and Tackle. 


We Make a Specialty of Fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS. 


Soft and _——-: as kid; impervious to cold or wet; best thing made for driving or riding as well as hunting 
Price for Seok Gualttg, Cuattey, ye tan color, $18.00. Other grades, $12.00, $10.00 and less. 


Wm.Read & Sons, **°°83s¥68es 


Established in 1826. 107 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Mail orders solicited. 





Re alcthedin The ce Reel 


It will wind up the 
hne a hundred times 
as fast us any other 
reel in the world. It 
will wind up the line 
slowly. No fish can 


Bees x 
: A ever get slack line 
23 “Bal IsEY @O.. ih ‘) with it. It will save 
& - alu = S more fish than any 
SS other reel. Manipu- 
ists, ° i luted entively hy the 
hand that holds the rod, 


SEND FoR 
Fourteenth and pet Se. 2 DENVER, COLO. Catatocce, YAWMAN & ERBE, 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. Please mention this paper. Rochester, N. ¥. 


he Sportsmen of Our Country 


WILL FIND ABUNDANT PANTHER, DEER, BEAR, GOOSE, TURKEY, 
DUCK, GROUSE, SNIPE, QUAIL AND WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 


TARPON, BLUE FISH, RED SNAPPER, DRUM, SEA 
TROUT, BASS, BREAM AND TROUT FISHING, 


“On the line of the=» 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, aoe and Virginia. Send 8 cents in postage for 
HAPP HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 
P. S. GILMORE, Northwestern Passenger Agt., 113 Adams St., Chicago; 
or to C. A. BENSCOTER, A. G. P. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








YOU WILL FIND JUST WHAT YOU NEED 


HERE. nl 45-70 MARLIN A 


MARLIN REPEATER, MOBEl 1895. 
NOW READY: .38-56, .40-65 (or the old .40-60 Marlin), .40-82, .45-70 and .45-90. 


THESE ARMS READY IN PISTOL GRIP AND TAKE-DOWN. 
—Write for Catalogue to— 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS 00., **"cosxecticur. 
revyrryvevevervreyvrervertvervreyeen 


ge Sign Doc: How's This for a Testimonial? 


Pamphl 








et (aqratis 

, 4 ) The Barnum and Bailey Greatest Show on Earth. 
Diseases ec. New York, February 16th, 1895. 
PATENT SPRATT’S PATENT (America) LIMITED—GENTLEMEN: AS you 
to SPRATTS (AM)LTO. know, the dogs in this show are fed on Spratt’s Dog Cakes. I 
a4) E56 Sr, N.Y, cannot speak too highly of this food: our dogs are always in 
tip-top condition. Lately we have been feeding our young meat-eating wild animals on your Dog Cakes with 
splendid results, When you add to this that these cakes keep extremely well and are easily carried, it is not to 
be wondered that Mr. Wellman and other explorers have chosen your cakes for the dogs of their — 

Yours truly, Professor Cuas. WHITE, Animal Trainer. 


Next time you’re in New York City, call on us, and we’ll show you a thousand testimonials from the lead- 
ing kennel owners and breeders of America. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 4meErca- LIMITED. 


239-445 East 56th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[\as-2s stevens 9 








Our .25-25 straight shell (designed after many experiments 
by Capt. Carpenter, U.S. A.) is now on the market. Riflemen» 
,S” Z everywhere, send good reports of the work of this new cartridge 
A fall line of STEVENS Celebrated 
D in various weights and calibres. PISTOLS. 
4 L Pocket Rifles in different styles. 


STEVENS Rifles in Special Mod- 


& els for Boys. Also a Model 
L for Ladies. 
$ 6, os 


ma ng” "894 


Con 
BooksofINFoRMATION issued 7%; a/. fh, 
by this Company. Sent freeto “®, Od, 
any part of the world. @/ 
i e 


IDEAL RIFLE APART. 


THE J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 
.: P. 0. Box 5680, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 









258 SPORTS AFIELD. 


SPORTSMEN’ S Wear & Equipments 


Corduroy, Moleskin, Canvas and Leather pene 
For Sportsmen, Miners, 
Ranchmen and Sweden 
Catalogue and samples free. Try us; we can both please and fit you. 


GEO. BARNARD & CO. 


CHICAGO, BROOKLYN. 


A..G. SPALDING & BROS., 


Selling Agents. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 











A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price $1.50. & 
HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 

the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 
the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 
dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; Qualities of the Retriever 
the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 
Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order ? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, co, 


"FP If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 
back to me and I will refund your money.—CLAUDE KING. 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Ask the Best Gun Man You Know 


\s 





















If there are not FEWER PARTS IN THIS 
GUN THAN IN ANY HE HAS SEEN? Andif 
Also if 
h locks withoutectews 
7 are not an improve- 
ment over all? 


If he should think 


These were IMPROVEMENTS, look the matter up and see if the claims for the ‘‘ HOLLENBECK ”’ 
are true. Ask your nearest dealer to show you one, or have us send you one on trial. 


SYRACUSE ARMS CO. SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents, HERMANN BOKER & GO., 103 Duane St., New York. 









Mm Hannaford Ventilated 


LYMAN'S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
Sights and Fine Rifles. 


WILLIAM L Ny 





THE Onty Boor THaT WILL NOT SWEAT THE FEET. 
“Grcviae, E,C, MEACHAM ARMS CO. 


Ask your Dealer for them. sore Acents, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports A field.” 
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Mail orders solicited. 
Mention Sports Ariztp. 


Tie Automatic Reel 






It wiil wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It 
will wind up the line 
slowly. No fish can 
ever get slack line 
with it. It will save 
more fish than any 
other reel. Manipu- 
lated entirely hy the 
hand that holds the rod, 


Jf BAILEY & @O., 
uggists, 


SEND F 
seacorinentcg wnt nt Sr DENVER, COLO.) @irivocce, YAWMAN & ERBE, 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. Please mention this paper. Rochester, N.Y. 








he Sportsmen of Our Country 


WILL FIND ABUNDANT PANTHER, DEER, BEAR, GOOSE, TURKEY, 
DUCK, GROUSE, SNIPE, QUAIL AND WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 


TARPON, BLUE FISH, RED SNAPPER, DRUM, SEA 
TROUT, BASS, BREAM AND TROUT FISHING, 


“@® On the line of the@,_ 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, a ae and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for 
“HAPP HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 
J. C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agt., 113 Adams St., Chicago; 

or toC. A. BENSCOTER, A. G. P. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D, C. 


“GAME BIRDS Al HOME,’ 


YY THEODORE S. VAN DYKE.—Just Published. 
y A volume depicting a large variety of ‘Outdoor De- 
lights with Quail, Woodcock, the different Grouse, Ducks, 
Geese, Cranes, Plover, Snipe, Salt-water birds, the Wild 
Turkey, etc.—their homes and habits. 

16mo.; decorated in inks and gold, gilt top; $1.50. 


With all of this author’s keen observation of game and 
its haunts; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his 
singularly accurate descriptions of vegetation and of an- 
imal life (both practical and poetical); his shrewd and 
witty portraiture of sporting scenes, no sportsman can fail to find 
the book valuable and no lover of Nature but must enjoy it. 









Also, these other Famous Works by the Same Author: 


“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA,”............. $1.50. 
mae le 1 RR 02 Mice 2.00. 
“Rifle, Rod and Gun in California,’....... 1.50. 


Sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price by 
Sports Afield Publishing Company, 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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For | 8 9 6 |The Christy 


Anatomical Saddle 








Its Name 
Its Guarantee... 


The ‘96 Model has more improvements 
than any other bicycle built. 


i 


The Perfection in 
Saddle Construction. 








The only saddle that is built on 

anatomical principles. Used, recom- 

Good as Gold. mended and endorsed by physicians. 
No chafing, stiffness or soreness. 


The best $85.00 bicy- Price $5.00 


enda - bana _ | ADalding Cyclometer... 
icye sold for $100. Second _ 





only to the Spalding. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. fect Cyclometer that is e or 


offered for sale. Noiseless and dust- 


Factory at Chicopee Falls, Mass. proof. Price $1.50. 


Shoot Blue Rocks.—< 


More large tournaments used 


.. BLUE ROCK TARGETS, 
.. EXPERT TRAPS and 
.. NORTH’S ELECTRIC PULLS 
last year, and will use them this year, than 
of ALL OTHERS combined. 
— * —— 

All we ask any Club to do, is to keep 
careful count of Breakage in Trap and 
Transportation and amount of recovery 
from the ground, and we know they will 

@SHOOT BLUE ROCKS.<@# 


Send stamp for Programme o 


896 Tournament. Blue Rocks Refuse to accept inferior imitations of our goods. 
Thrown Free. $770.00 added. 


THE 


Cleveland Target Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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